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ABSTRACT 



This study describes strategies used to increase student 
confidence in their overall writing achievement. The targeted population 
consists of third and fifth grade students from the same district located in 
a northwest suburban area. This community is located near a large 
metropolitan city in a midwestern state. Lack of confidence in student 
writing contributes to lower student achievement as well as lower enthusiasm 
in writing. Evidence for the existence of this problem includes teacher 
observation and evaluation; student, teacher, and parent surveys; student 
writing samples; and state achievement test scores. Analyses of probable 
cause data reveals that confidence in overall writing can be affected by the 
teacher, the parent, and the student. The teacher and the parent help foster 
positive self-esteem which aides the child in becoming more confident in his 
(or her) writing abilities. Teachers and parents who are willing to implement 
various intervention strategies will be more successful with raising 
confidence in writing, which in turn links to higher overall writing 
achievement. We are only part of the tools that will help students succeed in 
their writing accomplishments . Teachers and parents must remember that 
positive self-esteem and confidence in writing is the child's own 
responsibility. A review of the solution strategies suggested by the 
professional literature, combined with an analysis of the problem setting, 
resulted in the three areas of intervention. One area consisted of teacher 
intervention strategies, another is the parent intervention strategies done 
at home, and finally what the children themselves could do to raise their own 
self-esteem in writing. Results indicated an improvement in overall 
confidence in writing and skills; and parent participation was a significant 
asset to this writing program. Findings suggest that the writing strategies 
learned in the classroom, along with parent assistance, made an impact on 
students' writing achievement. Contains 34 references and 17 tables of data. 
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This study describes strategies used to increase student confidence in their overall 
writing achievement. The targeted population consists of third and fifth grade students 
from the same district located in a northwest suburban area. This community is 
located near a large metropolitan city in a midwestern state. Lack of confidence in 
student writing contributes to lower student achievement as well as lower enthusiasm 
in writing. Evidence for the existence of this problem includes teacher observation and 
evaluation; student, teacher, and parent surveys; student writing samples; and state 
achievement test scores. 

Analyses of probable cause data revels that confidence in overall writing can be 
affected by the teacher, the parent, and the student. The teacher and the parent help 
foster positive self-esteem which aides the child in becoming more confident in his (or 
her) writing abilities. Teachers and parents who are willing to implement various 
intervention strategies will be more successful with raising confidence in writing, which 
in turn links to higher overall writing achievement. We are only part of the tools that 
will help students succeed in their writing accomplishments. Teachers and parents 
must remember that positive self-esteem and confidence in writing is the child’s own 
responsibility. 

A review of the solution strategies suggested by the professional literature, combined 
with an analysis of the problem setting, resulted in the three areas of intervention. One 
area consisted of teacher intervention strategies, another is the parent intervention 
strategies done at home, and finally what the children themselves could do to raise 
their own self-esteem in writing. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

PROBLEM STATEMENT AND CONTEXT 
General Statement of the Problem 

The students of the targeted third and fifth grade classes exhibit lack of 
confidence in their writing that interferes with their overall writing achievement. 
Evidence for the existence of this problem includes teacher observation and 
evaluation, student, teacher, and parent surveys, and student writing samples. 

Immediate Problem Context School Site A 

School A is located in a suburban area, near a large metropolitan city in a 
midwestern state. School A is a K-5 building in a unit school district. Enrollment at 
School A has continually grown throughout the years. Currently, School A has 597 
students. The average class size at School A is as follows: Kindergarten, 19.0 
students, grade one, 20.8 students, and grade three, 24.4 students. There are four 
sections each of kindergarten, third, and fourth grades, while first, second, and fifth 
grades have five sections. 

The school is not ethnically diverse; 98.5% of the students are White. A very 
small percentage of diverse ethnicity is reported as Hispanic 7%, Asian/Pacific 
Islander 5%, and Black 3%. Only 1% of students come from low income families. 
There is no reported Limited-English Proficient rate found in School A. Limited- 
English Proficient students include students whose first language is not English and 
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who are eligible for transitional bilingual education. A high attendance rate of 96.3% 
is prevalent at this school, with a chronic truancy rate of 0% reported. The student 
mobility rate is 5.6% which is based on a combined number of students who enroll in 
or leave a school during the school year. 

The staff at School A is comprised of 57 females and six males. The staff 
consists of one principal, two administrative assistants, one nurse, 25 classroom 
teachers, five district special services staff, 13 special area staff, four classroom 
assistants, one media center assistance, and nine special service assistants. 

The students are heterogeneously assigned to classrooms. The following 
subject areas and the weekly time devoted to teaching them is: mathematics (50 
minutes), science (25 minutes), language arts (160 minutes), and social science (25 
minutes). In addition to these core subjects, students also receive 75 minutes of 
physical education, 50 minutes each of media center, art, and music per week. Time 
devoted to the teaching of core subjects is the average number of minutes during 
instruction. This area of instruction is for a five day school week which utilizes each 
subject area and then divides that number by five. 

Immediate Problem Context School Site B 
School B is located in the same district and area as School A. School B is also 
a K-5 building in a unit school district. At the current time, enrollment at School B is 
459 students. The average class size is as follows: kindergarten, 18.0 students, grade 
one, 20.3 students, and grade three, 19.8 students. There are three sections each of 
kindergarten, second, third, fourth, and fifth grades, while first grade has four sections. 

Similar to School A, this school has little diversity in its ethnicity: 92.8% of the 
students are White. The other ethnic groups and their percentages of the total 
population are: Hispanic 3.9%, Asian/Pacific Islander 2.6%, and Black 0.7%. There is 
a low rate of 1.1% of students who come from low income families comparable to 
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School A. In addition, the Limited-English Proficient rate is 0%. There was also a high 
attendance rate of 95.1% during 1999. Moreover, there is a chronic truancy rate of 
zero percent reported. The student mobility rate is 11.6%, which is based on the 
number of students who enroll or leave a school during the year. 

The staff at School B is comprised of 45 females and four males. The staff 
consists of one principal, two administrative assistants, one nurse, eighteen classroom 
teachers, five district special services staff, eleven special area staff, three classroom 
assistants, one media center assistance, and seven special service assistants. 

The students are heterogeneously assigned to classrooms. The core subject 
areas and the daily time devoted to them are as follows: mathematics (50 minutes), 
science (25 minutes), language arts (160 minutes), and social science (25 minutes). 

In addition to the core subjects, students also receive 75 minutes of physical 
education, 50 minutes each of media center, art, and music per week. 

District and Staff 

Schools A and B reside in the same unit school district. The school district is 
comprised of eight elementary schools, two middle schools, and one high school. The 
district serves a 72 square mile radius. The district serves over 7,900 students from 
pre-kindergarten through grade twelve. Blue Ribbon Awards have been given to three 
of the schools in this district from the United States Department of Education for the 
scope and progressiveness of each school’s programs. Only a select few of all 
schools in the nation receive such an award. School A is a recipient of this honorable 
award. The per-pupil expenditure is estimated at $7,390, above the state average of 
$6,682. The central administrative office includes a superintendent, associate 
superintendent, business manager, director of human resources, and a director of 
special services. The Board of Education consists of seven members. 
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Schools A and B are comprised of a variety of staff members which include 
classroom teachers, as well as, teachers specializing in art, physical education, gifted, 
and computers. Currently, in 1999, the average teaching experience is 15.4 years. 
More than half of the teachers, 63.3%, have a master’s degree or above, while 36.7% 
have earned a bachelor’s degree. The average teacher salary is $56,920, while the 
average administrator salary reaches $97,028. 

Similar to the students, the majority of the teachers are 98.0% White. The 
remaining ethnic groups include; 1% Hispanic, 0.6% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 0.3% 
Black. There are 69.4% female staff members and 30.6% male staff members. The 
pupil-teacher ratio throughout both elementary schools is 18.8 to 1. 

The district is not only guided by its mission statement, “To help each student 
pursue excellence in learning through caring schools,” but also by its Strategic Plan 
which was developed in cooperation with parents and community leaders. Ongoing 
strategies include: unity of students, staff, parents, community, and board; 
development of facility improvement plans; use of the school improvement planning 
process within buildings; assurance of fiscal responsibility; provision of adequate 
funding; and exploration of alternative delivery systems. Additionally, each school has 
its own goal articulation, implementation, and assessment process. 

Improvement plans for School A and B include: increased use of technology to 
enhance the K-5 curriculum; emphasis on connections among subjects; continued use 
of performance assessments to evaluate student progress; collaborative efforts to 
infuse higher order thinking skills and problem solving as a critical part of teaching and 
learning; increased parental involvement in school; promotion of global perspectives; 
and improved communications among schools and homes. 

The district has taken on an enormous task of curriculum mapping throughout 
all of the schools. Curriculum mapping is where teachers separate by grade level and 
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collaborate what they do for each subject area. This is done independently, prior to 
meeting as a whole district. They create a curriculum month-to-month map that will 
guide new teachers through that particular grade level. This helps each teacher know 
where their students have come from and where they need to be at the end of that 
grade level. It will also allow parents and administrators to become more 
knowledgeable about the expectations of each grade level. 

Both Schools A and B offer a variety of academic programs to reach the needs 
of all students. Programs for the gifted and talented students are available. These 
programs are all put under the title of “resources”. There is resource music and art for 
the children who are gifted in those areas. They are offered to students who are in first 
grade through fifth grade. They attend these classes once a week for approximately 
an hour. There are also resource math and language arts. Students are tested to 
enter all four programs when they are in second grade. Also, eligible learning 
disabled students receive support through special services in the areas of reading, 
writing, and math on a daily basis. 

Schools A and B offer a wide range of activities to get the students actively 
involved before and after school. There is a before-school tutoring program for 
identified children in grades three, four, and five. The areas of focus are reading and 
writing. Also, before school there are a number of students involved in foreign 
language classes. 

In addition, the district offers a variety of inter-scholastic activities. Intramural 
sports are available to students in grades four and five. Many district fifth grade 
students compete with one another in basketball and track. As part of the fifth grade 
curriculum the students go on an outdoor educational trip. The students learn about 
the importance of teamwork and life skills and transfer information from school 
subjects into real life situations in the four days and three nights that they are away 
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from their normal school environment. 

Schools A and B have very active Parent Teacher Organizations (PTOs) which 
are always willing to help the students, teachers, and community. They give funds to 
the classroom teachers and to the schools. Parent volunteers help with fund raisers 
and social events. 

The Surrounding Community 

The surrounding community is 90 square miles and is located in four counties, 
six townships, and includes eight villages and various unincorporated areas. The 
population of the community is 40,000. The median age for the total population 
according to the 1990 census is 36.9. A median household income is $99,167. There 
are only 5.8% households which have an income below $15,000. The unemployment 
rate is at a low 2.2%. The median home value is $306,938. The median rent is 
$741.00. There is little racial or ethnic diversity in this community. The racial 
distribution is as follows; 96.5% White, 2.2% Hispanic, 1.1% Asian, Pacific Island 
Natives, and Native Americans, and 0.2% Black. There is a high percentage rate of 
92.8% high school graduates of which 51.7% of these students graduate from college. 

The community has a variety of parks and recreation facilities. Four parks 
incorporating a total of 137 acres offers facilities such as soccer and baseball fields, 
tennis and basketball courts, playgrounds, a full-sized gymnasium, hiking and cross- 
country trails, picnic shelters, and a five-hole golf course. Numerous classes, 
organized recreation and leagues are also offered by the park district. 

National Context of the Problem 

Students exhibit lack of confidence in their writing that interferes with their 
overall writing achievement. As stated by Bottomley, Henk, and Melnick, “Because 
children’s attitudes, values, beliefs, and motivation play a significant role in their 
literacy learning, the affective domain continues to be an area of interest for educators 
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and researchers” (Cramer & Castle, 1994; Turner & Paris, 1995, p. 286) . The problem 
relates to the lack of confidence in students’ writing which interferes with their overall 
writing achievement. According to Bottomlev, Henk. and Melnick (1997-1998). a 
children’s self-perception of their own writing ability will affect their growth in the 
writing process. Students who have a positive self-perception about writing will put 
forth more effort into becoming better writers by engaging in activities which will 
reinforce their writing skills and process. The more a child practices the writing 
process, the more comfortable he or she will be with writing in its entirety. A lack of 
confidence in writing will display a negative effect towards writing or the child will not 
participate in the writing activity at all. Parents, peers, and teachers can help students 
become more confident in their writing skills and abilities. 

The parents’ roll in their children’s confidence level is vital to the writer’s self- 
perception. According to Carl Pickhardt (2000), parents can encourage their children 
to learn, foster creativity, develop competence, strengthen character, think positively, 
and manage emotions. Parents, with the help of educators, can influence a positive 
self-esteem in their children’s writing ability. They can introduce and help foster these 
two rules of conduct to their children: 

1 . “Don’t let how other people identify you limit how you define yourself.” 

2. “Don’t let how other people evaluate you determine how you judge 

the worth of yourself” (Pickhardt, 2000, p.5). 

Ultimately, the parents need to be great role models of self-esteem. “You cannot give 
to your children that which you do not possess yourself” (Pickhardt, 2000, p.5). For 
example, parents can model the writing process for their children. They can start by 
writing a rough draft, using a dictionary and/or thesaurus, sharing, editing, and finally 
ending with a final draft. This is a positive way to model self-confidence within the 
process of writing. 
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Self-esteem is primarily the children’s own responsibility (Pickhardt, 2000). 
Early in their lives, they need to be taught the power of choice. The students define 
themselves with the roles they take on and the way they behave. Are the students 
continuing to try even when they are frustrated, or do they give up when difficult 
situations arise? These situations will either enhance or tear down the self-esteem of 
that student. Giving up will tend to weaken the self-esteem, while forging ahead will 
help to boost the self-esteem. In these difficult situations parents and teachers can 
persuade or even instruct the child through their situation. This will help the child 
persevere through their difficult problem and actually feel good about his or her final 
decision (Pickhardt, 2000). 

Children have beliefs about themselves which they can evaluate (Pickhardt, 
2000). These beliefs can be self-enhancing or even self-defeating. For example, a 
child may label oneself stupid because he or she made some errors in a final draft 
paper that was turned in and edited. The child’s self-esteem may decrease after this 
difficult time, but it can be used as a teachable moment. The teacher or the parent can 
conference with the child to reiterate that making mistakes does not always have a 
negative connotation. “We believe that making mistakes are just a normal part of how 
people learn” (Pickhardt, 2000, p. 7). It is hoped that, the student will feel that 
something positive has been gained from the situation. To recap, the responsibility of 
self-esteem falls under all three parties: the parent, the teacher, and most of all the 
student. 

• Managing his or her self-esteem is the child’s personal responsibility. 

• Teaching the child to manage his or her self-esteem is the parents’ and 
teachers’ instructional responsibility (Pickhardt, 2000). 

The teacher is also an important component in helping to keep students’ self 
confidence level positive in their writing. Writing is a process that can be taught to 
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children in a positive manner (Avery, 1993). Teachers at all levels find it difficult to 
stimulate students to write well without stifling their creativity and motivation. Writer’s 
Workshop has been a helpful tool that has been recommended by several researchers 
to help organize and teach the writing process (Atwell, 1987; Calkins, 1986; Graves, 
1994; Hansen, 1987). Teachers can implement this process into their approach of 
writing. The mini-lessons, state-of-the-class conferences, writing and conferring, and 
group sharing are the four approaches that will further be discussed later in this 
project. A child’s personal life and school life can be linked together throughout this 
writing process (Cooper, 1993). This process can aid to boost self-confidence when 
the child is given the opportunity to write. 

“Business professionals and educators recognize the importance of well- 
developed writing skills” (Harper, 1987, p. 24). “Furthermore, writing ability has a 
major influence on executive promotion, performance appraisals, and salary 
increases” (Addams, 1981, p. 37; Bennet & Olney, 1986, p. 13). Becoming a good 
writer is a vital life skill that can be used outside of education. Businesses find writing 
to be an important asset for their employees to have as part of their job performance 
skills. In fact, millions of dollars are spent each year to train employees on writing 
skills for their jobs (Davis, 1995). Students, teachers, and parents can work together to 
help build confidence in the students’ writing abilities and furthermore become 
successful, lifelong writers. 
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CHAPTER 2 

PROBLEM DOCUMENTATION 
Problem Evidence 

In order to document the extent of lack of confidence in students’ writing ability, 
documents and information were collected as evidence of the problem. This 
documentation consisted of: previous teacher surveys and interviews, parent surveys, 
student surveys, narrative writing prompts, previous writing samples, classroom 
observations, and standardized test scores. This evidence was collected over a six 
week period of time. 

Of the 49 students from Site A and B, all were involved in this process over the 
six week period of time. A letter was given and survey was administered to each 
students’ previous year teacher (Appendices A and B). One student from Site A was 
unable to be part of the survey due to his move into the area this year. In this survey, 
each teacher was given the opportunity to record student strengths and weaknesses. 
In addition, the previous teacher included whether the students exhibited confidence 
in their writing abilities and other necessary comments regarding their previous 
students’ writing skills. 

After reviewing the writing surveys, we found that weaknesses varied but could 
be grouped into seven categories. These categories included organization, 
focus/content, mechanics, confidence/desire, timeliness, elaboration, and poor 
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handwriting skills. This previous teacher survey also indicated which students 
displayed confidence in writing during the previous school year. The findings are 
found in Table 1 . 



Table 1 

Teacher Response to Survey Question on Students’ Confidence 



Behavior Category 


Site A 


Site B 


Confidence 


48% 


34% 


No Confidence 


52% 


66% 



Of the 21 students who were involved in the previous teacher survey at Site A, 
52 percent displayed lack of confidence in their writing abilities. Of the 27 students 
at Site B, 66 percent were found to lack confidence in their writing abilities. This 
information proved as evidence that there is an existing problem with confidence in 
over half of the students involved in this study. 

Each of the six previous teachers participated in an interview pertaining to their 
writing environment in their classrooms (Appendix C). The first question on the 
interview pertained to the amount of time spent on writing. “How many minutes per 
week do you spend on writing in your classroom?” These results are shown in Table 
2.A.. 



Table 2. A. 

Teacher Response to Teacher Interview Question 1 



Sites 


600-400 minutes 


400-200 minutes 


200-0 minutes 


A 


1 


1 


1 


B 


1 


1 


1 
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The results were consistent between the two sites. Each teacher spent a variety 
of time on writing in their classroom. This gave evidence to the researchers that the 
amount of time spent on writing was inconsistent across that grade level. This also 
meant that the amount of time each student was exposed to writing varied. 

The second question illustrated in Table 2.B. on the teacher interview pertained 
to how each teacher incorporated writing into their other subject areas. “In order of 
importance, which subjects do you incorporate writing into daily?” Findings are found 
in Table 2.B.. 



Table 2.B. 

Teacher Response to Teacher Interview Question 2 By Rank 



Site 


Language Arts 


Social Studies 


Math 


Science 


A 










Teacher 1 


1 


2 


4 


3 


Teacher 2 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Teacher 3 


1 


2 


3 


4 


B 










Teacher 1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


Teacher 2 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Teacher 3 


1 


2 


4 


3 



These results ranked the content of writing within each subject area. The 
researchers found that 83 percent of the teachers ranked Language Arts number one 
for incorporating writing into that subject area. Eighty-three percent ranked social 
studies as the second level of importance. Math was ranked third by 67 percent of the 
teachers and science was ranked fourth by 50 percent. Each used writing throughout 
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their curriculums but valued writing in subjects differently. 

Question number three from the interview asked previous teachers about their 
training on the three types of writing. The three teachers responded with a yes, 
somewhat, or no to the question, “Do you feel trained to teach the three types of 
writing? (narrative, persuasive, expository)” These results are shown in Table 2.C.. 



Table 2.C. 

Teacher Response to Teacher Interview Question 3 



Sites 


yes 


somewhat 


no 


A 


2 


0 


i 


B 


0 


3 


0 



This table displayed that out of six teachers half of them felt somewhat trained to 
teach the three types of writings, two teachers felt well trained, and one teacher did not 
feel trained at all. The teachers’ training in writing varied, and therefore the students 
were not taught the same skills during their previous year in school. The children 
began the study knowing different facts about the three types of writing. 

The fourth interview question asked, “What types of writing do you teach in your 
classroom?” Five of the six teachers responded that they taught all three types of 
writing in their classroom. One teacher from Site A only taught the narrative format of 
writing in her or his classroom. This information helped the researchers decipher that 
not all the students would have the same exposure to all three types of writing. 

Question number five pertains to the components of writing that teachers use in 
their classroom. Question five asked, “What components of the writing process do you 
focus on most often?” These results are presented in Table 2.D.. 



Table 2.D. 
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Teacher Response to Teacher Interview Question 5 



Component 


yes 


no 


yes no 




Site A 




Site B 


brainstorming 


3 


0 


3 


0 


pre-writing 


3 


0 


2 


1 


first draft 


3 


0 


0 


3 


editing/revisions 


3 


0 


2 


1 


publishing 


2 


1 


1 


2 



The responses reflect that various teachers weigh certain portions of writing 
more important than others. All of the teachers focused on brainstorming with their 
students. Five out of six teachers focused on pre-writing as well. After the first two 
components the focus varied. The students began the study with having various levels 
of experiences with the above components. 

The next question focused on the teachers’ perceptions of writing in their 
classroom. Question number six asked, “What is the overall attitude on writing in your 
classroom?” Five out of the six teachers from Site A and B responded with an answer 
of positive. One teacher responded with the answer of neutral and no teachers 
responded to negative. There was a contradiction found with the positive opinions 
from the teachers in comparison to some of the negative attitudes of some of the 
students. 

Motivation is the topic of the next question. Each teacher stated their opinion on 
whether motivation comes from within each student. The seventh question asked, “Do 
you feel that your students need more motivation to write?” The results are shown in 
Table 2.E.. 
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Table 2. E. 

Teacher Response to Teacher Interview Question 7 



Sites 


yes 


somewhat 


no 


A 


0 


2 


i 


B 


1 


1 


i 



The results indicated that there was a difference of opinion when asked if they 
felt their students needed to be motivated to write. This information helped the 
researchers understand that motivation comes from within each child can vary from 
student to student. The differences were due to experiences and exposure to writing 
in their past education. 

Each teacher uses an assortment of activities to teach writing in their classroom. 
Question number eight pertained to the various interventions that teachers use with 
their students. Question eight asked, “Which of the following writing interventions do 
you use in your classroom?” The findings are found in Table 2.F.. 



Table 2.F. 

Teacher Response to Teacher Interview Question 8 



Component 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 




Site A 


Site B 


pen pals 


3 


0 


2 


i 


teacher conferencing 


3 


0 


2 


i 


writing portfolios 


3 


0 


1 


2 


peer conferencing/editing 


1 


2 


2 


1 


graphic organizers 


3 


0 


3 


0 


writing prompts 


3 


0 


2 


1 
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The results from school A were consistent except for the peer 
conferencing/editing. This means that the students from Site A were exposed to the 
same interventions. On the other hand. Site B’s teachers used different interventions 
in their classrooms. The students from school B were not exposed to similar 
interventions. Therefore, not all of the students would have similar writing experiences 
in school. 

Parents were an important piece of this study. They were given an eight 
question survey, during the month of September to help understand what type of 
writing experiences each child had at home (Appendix D). The questions helped the 
researchers determine the level of understanding the parents had regarding writing 
and if the parents themselves needed additional information on the writing process. 
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Table 3.A. 

Parent Writing Survey-September 2000 



1. Does your child write at home beyond required homework? 

almost always sometimes 

Site A 5 14 

Site B 6 16 


almost never 

3 

5 


2. Do you encourage your child to write at home? 






almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 


Site A 


6 


15 


1 


Site B 


9 


15 


3 


3. Does your child enjoy writing letters, stories, poems, etc.? 






almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 


Site A 


6 


11 


5 


Site B 


5 


17 


5 


4. Do you talk about your child’s writing with him/her? 






almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 


Site A 


10 


11 


1 


Site B 


13 


11 


3 


5. Do you enjoy writing letters, stories, poems, etc. at home? 






almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 


Site A 


3 


12 


7 


Site B 


9 


13 


5 


6. Does your child see you writing at home? 






almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 


Site A 


5 


14 


3 


Site B 


10 


13 


4 
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7. Do you provide writing materials for your child? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

Site A 22 0 0 

Site B 19 4 4 

8. Are you available to assist your child with rewriting if necessary? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

Site A 22 0 0 

Site B 20 5 2 



The results from this parent survey are consistent between the two sites. In 
response to question one, 64 percent of the students from Site A sometimes write at 
home for pleasure. Similarly, 59 percent of the students from Site B also write at home 
sometimes. These results indicated that more than half of the students were using 
writing beyond school assignments. 

When the parents were asked, in question two, if they encouraged their child to 
write at home, 68 percent of the parents from Site A replied to the answer of 
sometimes. While 56 percent of the parents from Site B responded the same. This 
information was utilized to discuss the importance of positive encouragement with the 
parents at Back to School Night. 

Question three pertained to the enjoyment of letter writing, story writing, and 
poetry writing. Fifty percent of the parents of Site A replied with an answer of 
sometimes to this question. Comparably, 63 percent responded the same from Site B. 
This was valuable information because it exhibited the interest of writing besides 
homework. 

The parents seemed to find discussing writing with their children a worthwhile 
experience. Ninety percent of the parents from Site A answered question four with an 
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always or sometimes. Meanwhile, 89 percent of the parents from Site B discussed 
their child’s writing in the home. This information was vital to the writing process. It not 
only increased their knowledge of their own strengths and weaknesses in writing but 
helped motivate them as well. The researchers gave parents helpful hints 
to aid in this process of writing by distributing a parent handbook during conferences 
(Appendices I, 0, R-S, X-HH). 

Questions five and six pertained to the parents’ writing habits and modeling 
writing for enjoyment in the home. Site A’s parents averaged a percentage of 59 
percent in the sometimes category, while Site B’s parents averaged at 48 percent. 

This information gave insight about the relationship between the parents’ enjoyment in 
writing verses the students’ enjoyment in writing. 

The majority of the parents answered almost always in questions seven and 
eight. All of the parents from Site A encouraged writing at home by providing materials 
for writing and were willing to assist their child with the rewriting process. On the other 
hand, Site B had 70 percent of the parents providing materials at home and 74 percent 
of the parents were assisting their child in rewriting. Research shows that if the 
teacher, parent, and child work and communicate together they can benefit the child’s 
motivation and writing capabilities. 
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Table 4.A. 

Student Writing Survey-September 2000 



1 . 1 like to write. 

always 

Site A 5 

Site B 5 


most of the time 

13 

14 


hardly ever 
4 
8 


2. 1 find it easy to write. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


8 


11 


3 


Site B 


4 


19 


4 


3. 1 like how writing makes me feel inside. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


7 


12 


3 


Site B 


5 


15 


7 


4. Writing helps me sort out my feelings. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


3 


8 


11 


Site B 


4 


11 


12 


5. 1 think that writing is important. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


6 


13 


3 


Site B 


12 


12 


3 


6. 1 like to write at school. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


6 


12 


4 


Site B 


5 


17 


5 
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7. 1 like to write at home. 

always 

Site A 3 

Site B 7 


most of the time 
11 
8 


hardly ever 
8 

12 


8. 1 am proud of what 1 write. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


12 


10 


0 


Site B 


7 


18 


2 


9. 1 am good at sorting out my ideas and writing them on paper. 




always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


6 


13 


3 


Site B 


9 


13 


5 


1 0. 1 write different types of stories. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


9 


10 


3 


Site B 


15 


7 


5 


11. 1 like when my teacher assigns a writing topic. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


5 


8 


9 


Site B 


6 


10 


11 


12. 1 like when 1 choose my own writing topic. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


Site A 


11 


9 


2 


Site B 


19 


7 


1 
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13. lam able to edit and revise my writing. 

always most of the time hardly ever 

Site A 9 10 3 

Site B 7 14 6 

14. I like when a classmate helps me edit and revise my writing. 

always most of the time hardly ever 



Site A 3 7 12 

Site B 11 11 5 

15. My parents help me edit and revise my writing. 

always most of the time hardly ever 

Site A 12 10 0 

Site B 5 15 7 



The researchers administered a student writing survey to determine how writing 
was viewed in each child’s life (Appendix E). Question one pertained to the students’ 
enjoyment in writing. Twenty-four percent of the students from Site A and B responded 
that they hardly ever liked to write. When the researchers asked the students about 
the process of writing being easy, 12 percent, from both sites marked the hardly ever 
category on the survey. This information was used to find strategies that would help 
these students feel more at ease about the process of writing. 

Feelings are the topic of questions three and four for the student survey. 
Fourteen percent of the students at Site A responded that writing hardly ever helped 
them sort out their feelings. At Site B, 26 percent responded with a hardly ever as well. 
When students were asked about if writing helped sort out their feelings, 50 percent of 
Site A replied with a hardly ever. Site B had 44 percent that answered hardly ever. 
These percentages were high. This information was to help find strategies that would 
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influence positive effects in writing. 

The results from question five are consistent between the two sites. Most of the 
students found writing to be important. Three students from each site replied with a 
hardly ever response to the importance of writing. This averaged to one percent at 
both sites. A small percentage of students did not find writing important, but made an 
effort to reinforce the importance of writing to that small percentage. 

Questions six and seven pertained to where the students enjoy writing. More of 
the students enjoyed writing in school instead of their home. Two percent of the 
students, from Site A and B, responded that they hardly ever liked writing at school. 
That percentage doubled when it came to writing in the home, at both sites. After the 
interventions, the students chose to write more during their free time. 

The eighth question refered to the pride the students feel toward their writing. 
Zero of the children from Site A hardly ever had pride in their writing pieces. Site B’s 
percentage was also extremely low, at a .07 percent. During the study, this was found 
to be a positive outcome. 

Sorting out ideas onto paper was the topic of question nine. One percent of the 
students from Site A and B hardly ever thought they were good at sorting their ideas 
onto paper. When the students feel comfortable using various graphic organizers, this 
tool will help sort out ideas appropriately. When it comes to pre-writing, the students 
will have many methods to choose from to help plan out their piece of writing. 

Question 10 asks the students if they write various types of stories. The results 
in the hardly ever category were low. One percent of the students from Site A 
answered hardly ever, while two percent answered the same at Site B. 

Questions 11 and 12 were comparing teachers choosing writing assignments 
with students choosing their own writing topics. At Sites A and B, 41 percent of the 
students hardly ever liked the teacher choosing writing projects. Less than one 
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percent of the students hardly ever liked choosing their own topics. Students need to 
choose their own topics some of the time, but teachers must intervene when it is 
necessarv. 

The last three questions on the student writing survey referred to editing. 

Number 13 asked students if they are able to revise their own writing. One percent of 
the students from Site A admitted to hardly ever being able to revise their own writing, 
while two percent of the students from Site B responded the same. Students may not 
be truthful or even truly understand what it means to self-edit. This means that the 
teacher will need to observe the students’ self-editing skills and give them a worksheet 
that will help them check this process. 

Classmates can help one another with revisions as well. Question number 14 
refers to the classmates editing. Fifty-five percent of the students from Site A 
responded with a hardly ever when asked if they enjoy their peers editing their pieces 
of writing. Only two percent of the students from Site B responded with a hardly ever. 
The instructors will model and use a worksheet to help the students better understand 
partner editing. 

Question number 15 asked the students if their parents help them edit and 
revise their papers. All of the parents from Site A helped their children edit their 
writing. Three percent of the students from Site B said their parents hardly ever helped 
revise their writing. The parents were better informed about how to help their children 
edit. The parents were given writing handbooks to help aid their children in the 
writing process. 

To determine the students’ writing ability levels, the researchers 
administered a pre-test narrative writing prompt (Appendix F). The children were 
asked to write to the following prompt: Write about one exciting time you experienced 
over this past summer. One of your experiences may include vacations, weddings, 
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family parties, sport camps, friends sleeping over, or even outdoor camping. Students 
were given a 35 minute time period to complete this essay. 
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Table: 5.A. 
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Prc-tcst Narrative Writing Prompt 
Site A 




Holistic Scores 
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Table: 5.B. 
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Prc-tcst Narrative Writing Prompt 
Site B 




Holistic Scores 
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The researchers found that the average score at Site A was a 4.8 combined 
total score. None of the students met state expectations of a total of eight points. At 
Site B the average score, on the narrative writing pre-test was a 5.9 combined total 
score. Nineteen students out of 27 did not meet state standards. 

Although the students did not do well on the narrative pre-test, the researchers 
gathered information that would later benefit each student. It provided the researchers 
with specific facts on what the students needed to improve on in their writing. 
Improvements would include: brainstorming, organization, focus, paragraphing, 
details, elaboration, conventions, timeliness, and self-editing skills. 

Once the essays were completed, the researchers evaluated the essays by 
using the state’s method of holistic scoring. There were two evaluators who scored 
each site’s essays. Each evaluator gave the students a one, two, three, four, five, or 
six on their writing. One, two, and three did not meet state expectations, while four, 
five, and six did meet state expectations. These two scores were added together for a 
combined total score. The highest score possible was a 12, while, the lowest was a 
two. 

Using the state standards, the evaluators kept these five writing components in 
mind while scoring the students’ essays: Focus is the first component. The entire 
paper is focused on the subject of the writing prompt, and provides a clear main idea 
or point of view. The second is support/elaboration. Support is the degree to which 
the main point or position is supported and explained by specific details and reasons. 
Organization is the third component. This is the clarity of the logical flow of ideas and 
the explicitness of the text structure or plan. The fourth writing component entails the 
proper use of conventions. This includes proper grammatical conventions including 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization appropriate for each grade level. Integration 
is the final writing component considered while holistically scoring. This is when the 
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student’s paper exhibits unity in presentation of ideas. 

As the students move from one grade level to another, each teacher keeps a 
few pieces of writing in that child’s cumulative writing folder. The teachers who follow 
may review these writing folders to better understand what each child already knows 
about writing and what the child needs to improve on during the next year. This is 
what the researchers used these folders for during their study. 

The teachers took specific notes on each child’s writing. Each teacher looked 
for understanding of paragraphing, organization, and conventions. They also 
observed what types of writing were worked on throughout their school career. The 
teachers found that most of the pieces in their cumulative folders were 
problem/solution narratives. This meant that the teachers had to introduce and 
practice persuasive and expository writing with all students. Furthermore, time needed 
to be spent on conventions, paragraphing, transitions, better beginnings, details in 
writing, and wording in general. The teachers also realized that each student needed 
individual help on specific problems that they were having with writing. 

A teacher writing observation checklist was created and completed by each 
teacher (Appendix G). The teacher walked around the room observing their students 
as they wrote their narrative writing pre-test. Observing one student at a time, the 
teacher looked for graphic organizer use, writing promptness, correct use of 
capitalization, punctuation, and paragraphing. 
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Table 6.A. 

Teacher Writing Checklist September 2000 



Questions: 


Yes 


No 






Site A 


Site B 


Site A 


Site B 


1 . Did the student begin the writing process by 
using a graphic organizer? 


4 


2 


18 


25 


2. Did the student begin writing immediately 
after the writing prompt was presented? 


17 


26 


5 


1 


3. Did the student use capitalization? 


20 


23 


2 


4 


4. Did the student use punctuation? 


19 


24 


3 


3 


5. Did the student understand paragraphing? 


0 


12 


22 


15 



Some results were consistent between the two sites and some questions 
varied. Question number one pertained to the use of a graphic organizer. Eighty-two 
percent of the students from Site A did not use any form of a graphic organizer, while 
93 percent of the students from Site B did not use one either. This information lead the 
focus on the many uses of graphic organizers. The more the students are aware of the 
various graphic organizers the more likely they are to use one prior to writing. 

In question number two, the teachers were observing to see if the students 
began writing immediately after the prompt was given. Seventy-seven percent of the 
students from Site A began writing immediately, while 96 percent of Site B also began 
writing immediately. The researchers took each individual student’s essay and looked 
to see how focused their writing was in correlation with their quick start and no graphic 
organizer use. The teacher would then conference and recommend new strategies to 
each individual student. 
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The next two questions, three and four, pertained to capitalization and 
punctuation. The majority of the students did well in these two categories. Ninety-one 
percent of the students from Site A used capitalization appropriately, and 85 percent of 
Site B used capitalization as well. In question four, 86 percent of Site A used 
punctuation properly, while 89 percent of Site B also used punctuation properly. With 
this information, the researchers decided to individually help students with 
capitalization and punctuation during during conference time. Whole class 
discussions and teaching could be focused on other writing topics. 

Question number five focused on the understanding of paragraphing. The two 
Sites had contrasting results. One hundred percent of the students did not understand 
paragraphing from Site A. On the contrary 55 percent of the students from Site B did 
not understand paragraphing. This was a topic that the third grade teacher needed to 
spend time introducing and developing throughout the year. The fifth grade teacher 
would review this with her or his students and then follow up during individual 
conference time. 

The last piece of evidence that the researchers used to help determine what 
interventions would need to be used were the standardized district scores from the 
state achievement tests. The students were given 35 minutes to write a narrative, 
persuasive, or expository essay. Each third and fifth grade student would need to 
determine which format would be the best to use after reading the prompt given by the 
state. 

After looking at the district scores as a whole, the students did well in 
comparison to the state scores. There were four levels that students could fall under: 
Level One was academic warning, Level Two was below standards, Level Three was 
meets standards, and Level Four was exceeds standards. Two percent of the third 
graders in the district received a Level Two on their writing exam and two students 
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were in academic warning. Less than one percent of the fifth graders in the district 
received a Level Two on their writing exam and no students were in academic 
warning. 

According to the state, the district did well on their writing exams. Sixty-four 
percent of the students met state expectations, and 26 percent exceeded state 
expectations. The school district and community would like to see more of their 
students exceeding state expectations. This testing information was used to better 
understand what components of writing the students needed to improve upon. 
Adjustments were made and new methods were added to their writing instruction to 
improve confidence in writing. Hence, higher levels of confidence yielded better test 
scores. 

Probable Causes 

In analyzing the data, it was evident that the targeted third and fifth grade 
classes lack confidence in writing, which interfered with their overall writing 
achievement. Many students were challenged with one or various probable causes. 
These causes were gathered from parent, student, and teacher surveys, interviews, 
tests, and teacher observations. 

After receiving and analyzing the parent surveys, it was found that information 
was inconsistent from home to home. The parents played a vital role in their child’s 
education, especially when it comes to writing. The parents from Sites A and B were 
asked if they encouraged their child to write at home. More than half of the parents, 
from both sites, responded with a sometimes. According to Pickhardt (2000), it is the 
parents’ responsibility to encourage their children to develop a positive self-esteem 
towards writing. 

Another question on the survey asked the parents if they enjoyed writing letters, 
stories, and or poems. Close to fifty percent of the parents replied with a sometimes. 
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In order for children to be successful in their writing, the parents should play an active 
role in modeling writing (Graves & Stuart, 1985). 

Children’s attitudes and enjoyment toward writing was another probable cause. 
“As children move from grade to grade, their attitude toward writing generally worsens” 
(Kear, Coffman, McKenna, Ambrosio, 2000, p. 15). The students from Sites A and B 
were asked, on the survey, if they liked to write. More than 50 percent of the students 
responded with a most of the time and more than 20 percent responded with a hardly 
ever. The students were also asked if writing was important to them. About 50 percent 
of the students responded with most of the time and 12 percent responded with a 
hardly ever. There was a link between motivation and literature learning and this was 
reason alone for probable cause (Turner & Paris, 1995). 

The previous teachers gave the researchers many reasons for probable cause. 
Students need many opportunities during their day to write in various ways throughout 
their curriculum (Zaragoza & Vaughn, 1995). The teachers at Sites A and B were 
asked how many minutes they allocated towards writing daily. Each teacher spent a 
different amount of minutes per week on writing. This concluded that students at both 
sites received a wide range of writing instruction the previous year. 

In another interview question, the previous teachers were asked if they felt 
trained to teach the three types of writing. Sixty-seven percent of the teachers felt they 
were somewhat or not at all trained to teach the three types of writing. This concluded 
that each child received a different type of experience with writing, depending on his or 
her teacher’s knowledge and confidence. “Teachers face an uphill battle as they 
attempt to foster positive writing attitudes in their students” (Kear, Coffman, McKenna, 
Ambrosio, 2000, p.15). 

Confidence played a significant role in writing. The previous teachers were 
given a survey that indicated which students displayed confidence and which students 
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did not. At Site A, 52 percent of the students did not display confidence, and at Site B 
66 percent of the students did not display confidence. The researchers found this to 
be a significant probable cause in their study. A child’s self perception of their own 
writing is vital to their development in the writing process (Bottomley, Henk, and 
Melnick, 1997-1998). 

The next probable cause was the low scores on the pre-test narrative writing 
prompt. Each student was given the same writing prompt. They had 35 minutes to 
complete their essays. None of the students from Site A met state expectations, which 
would have been a combined score of eight. The average score at Site A was a 4.8 
combined score. Performing slightly better, the students from Site B had a combined 
total score of 5.9. Furthermore, 19 students out 27 did not meet state expectations 
either. All in all, this was a probable cause for the researchers to perform this study. 

According to Frank (1995), children need to organize their thoughts prior to 
writing. The organizational tool can be a simple map or web. It is not necessary to 
utilize some intricate pattern, because the purpose of this step in writing is to prepare 
the author to write (Frank, 1995). Organizing was not part of the plan for the majority of 
the students from Sites A and B. Eighty-two percent from Site A did not use a graphic 
organizer, while 93 percent of the students from Site B did use a tool. 

The literature and probable causes from Sites A and B proved the reason for 
this study. Students lacked confidence in writing and this interfered with their overall 
writing achievement. These probable causes included: lack of positive reinforcement 
and interaction at the home, lack of student confidence and motivation, lack of time 
devoted to teaching writing, lack of professional teacher training, lack of exposure to 
the various types of writing and its process, and lack of consistency with writing 
instruction. All of these components were part of the reason that students lacked 
confidence which interfered with the students’ writing success. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE SOLUTION STRATEGY 
Literature Review 

Throughout this literature study, it has become evident that creating an 
environment where children feel safe and unthreatened at home and at school can 
help the children share their innermost thoughts and feelings through writing 
(Capacchione, 1982). Most importantly, creating an atmosphere of sharing will 
motivate children to read and write for each other (Graves & Stuart, 1985). When 
children are able to speak from their creative selves freely, basic educational skills can 
be developed easily and naturally (Capacchione, 1982). Parents, children, and 
teachers must work together to accomplish full writing potential in all students. 

Evidence has proven that when parents play an active role in their child’s 
education the child will make significant gains. Parents must be a good role model for 
their child. Parents who read and write, in the presence of their children, demonstrate 
enjoyment and the process that is taken when reading and writing. Reading and 
writing should be part of the parents’ daily lives and should be a special and 
entertaining part of playtime with children (Graves & Stuart, 1985). 

There are various daily activities, in which a family may take part, that are 
similar to the writing process. Such activities include painting, repairing cars, writing 
computer programs, playing an instrument, training horses, cooking from scratch, or 
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even shopping for clothes. Parents need to help their children see the parallel 
relationships that exist in the writing process and the above activities. Children may 
miss the comparisons unless parents draw attention to the writing process. Some 
similarities include the need for creating unexpected ideas, interesting alternatives, 
accepting failure, and being persistent (Graves & Stuart, 1985). 

An essential beginning to the writing process at home begins with various 
media surrounding the child. Parents can supply pencils, pens, crayons, journals, 
diaries, construction paper, and notebook paper with the children’s other toys. These 
writing tools should be accessible to the children at all times. “The more they trip over 
them, the more inclined they are to use them” (Graves & Stuart, 1985). 

Writing opportunities should not be restricted to playtime only. Daily chores, 
errands, and activities can impact children in learning to read and write. Children can 
write at home by writing labels, signs, notes, letters, and lists. A natural progression 
will include writing recipes and cooking, reading and writing shopping lists, and writing 
letters to family members and friends. Parents will create a successful writing 
environment when promoting writing naturally, as opposed to formal workbook 
lessons. 

As children begin the writing process, parents need to respond in a natural 
manner. Parents should not feel that they must behave like an old-fashioned grammar 
teacher. They should first show interest by responding to their child’s writing. Then 
parents should ask the writer questions relating to their piece without discouraging the 
writer. Questions should remain in a positive tone. For example, say, “This sentence 
confused me,” rather than, “This sentence is a mess” or “I can’t make this out,” instead 
of, “This handwriting is atrocious!” By focusing on one problem at a time, parents can 
be a positive tool in their child’s writing success. 
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Teachers are a very important part to the writing process and need to be 
dedicated in order to make it successful. “As teachers, we are aware that our students 
do not have the same interests and abilities and do not learn in the same way. 
However, all students have the potential to learn skills and develop their unique 
abilities” (Sejnost & Thiese, 2001 , p. 37). The teacher. can be the guide into the 
positive process called writing. To make this writing process successful, the teacher is 
responsible for implementing the following into their classroom: model the writing 
process, introduce various methods of graphic organizers, use rubrics for the writing 
process, complete teacher observation writing checklists, communicate with parents 
on the writing process, and organize a celebration for the success of the writing 
process. 

It is essential for the teacher to be a good role model in the process of writing. 
Children find success in writing when they observe models of writing instead of being 
told what and how to write. Children will feel more confident about starting the writing 
process if they examine the procedure first. The continuous modeling of writing that 
occurs in the classroom will increase student writing. Their overall attitude towards 
writing will contribute to the effectiveness of the writing program (Tully, 1996). 

Teachers can introduce the first step to the writing process by using a graphic 
organizer. Graphic organizers help students group all their thoughts and ideas 
collectively in a way that will help them visually connect their impressions together in 
writing. At this time, the writer needs to decide what organizational method will fit best 
with their ideas. These tools may be a chart, a web, a story board, an outline, a series 
of boxes, a diagram, a list, or a series of note cards. Connection between the child’s 
brain and a visual organizer is vital in the beginning stages of writing (Frank, 1995). 
According to Merkley and Jefferies (2001), “Students need to systematically activate 
background knowledge in order to make the necessary connections for learning to 
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occur” (p. 350). 

A rubric can help guide the teacher in the instruction of writing and in the 
grading process. Using a rubric can serve as a model of what to work towards to 
improve student writing. The students will be clear on what the teacher is expecting 
from each piece of writing (Frank, 1995). Once the students have a clear 
understanding of the required components, they will generate better work (Fiderer, 
1999). Teachers will find rubrics helpful when scoring pieces of writing. Rubrics can 
help examine specific writing skills with distinct criteria and numerical scores (Frank, 
1995). The students will find rubrics valuable when they connect evaluation and 
learning (Fiderer, 1999). 

One excellent way to involve students in the assessment process is through 
self-assessment checklists. The self-assessment checklists are designed to correlate 
with each rubric. Students will use these checklists to self- and peer-assess. This 
process will aid students in achieving their writing potential. Teachers can model the 
process of self-assessment by using a checklist to evaluate their own writing piece. 
This can be done by demonstrating this process as the teacher thinks aloud (Fiderer, 
1999). 

It is the responsibility of the teacher to communicate the progress of each 
student’s writing to the parents. To help in this communication, the parents are also 
given a writing handbook to aid in the journey of their child’s writing experience. As 
teachers, we lead the parents and the children through this process by giving specific 
information to make this adventure a success. According to DeFina (1992), “Involving 
parents not only increases understanding of the aims of the writing program and 
garners support for it; such involvement also gives parents a fuller understanding of 
classroom activity and, in turn, they become more sensitive to the many ways in which 
their children learn” (p. 62). 
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One method of communication between the parent, teacher, and student is the 
PQP plan for responding and revising (Appendices H and I). The purpose of the PQP 
method is to learn about effective writing and progress to make improvements. The 
first P stands for praise. Writers and parents share with one another the strengths, 
what is positive and effective, what caught your attention, what shocked or pleased 
you, ect.? Writers and parents then ask questions (Q) to help the author think about 
their piece of writing. A question is asked to help guide the writer make their piece 
more clear. Questions can also be asked to help add, remove, or change what the 
author has already written. These first two steps are a part of the response tactics, 
and polish (P) is the final revision strategy. Because there are many suggestions 
made, the author needs to decide what changes need to occur to make their piece 
polished (Frank, 1995). This plan strengthens the message that writing is 
communication and writing has a purpose (Tully, 1996). 

Teachers can celebrate the writing process with their students in several ways. 
The work and writing of the students can be displayed in the classroom or other visible 
places throughout the school. Another form of celebration is an Authors’ Tea of some 
kind where parents and relatives are invited into the classroom to listen to the 
children’s pieces of writing. This celebration honors each student and makes them 
feel positive about their writing (Tully, 1996). 

Another way to celebrate children’s writing is by having a portfolio exhibit. 
Parents, teachers, other students and administrators can be invited to this event. The 
key to this celebration is to signify their accomplishments and their growth as writers. 
The recognition of the students as fine writers will aid in their personal confidence in 
the writing process (Tully, 1996). 

After parents and teachers role model and set the stage for success in writing, 
the students take an active part in the writing process. A sense of purpose in the 
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writing process is gained when a child can positively motivate his or her own 
performance and not give up the desire to try (Pickhardt, 2000). There are various 
ways to help motivate students and build confidence in their writing. Some of these 
activities include: goal setting, writing portfolios, writing journals, writing pen pals, 
student/teacher writing conferences, self/peer editing, sharing, reflecting, and finally 
publishing. 

Goal setting is a very important piece to the positive process of writing. When a 
child sets a goal that is realistic the outcome will reaffirm their goal (Pickhardt, 2000). 
Each child has a writing folder where they can keep their personal writing goals on the 
writing planner (Appendix J). These goals may be daily or even weekly goals that are 
realistic to each individual. The students should ask themselves what they want to do 
next to become a better writer and how they will plan to work on their next piece? 
During their next writing process, the teacher can help generate possible goals that 
each individual student should strive to attain (Hansen, 1996). 

“Portfolios are the best thing to happen to writing since the discovery of process 
writing. Doing portfolios is a process... writing is a process... and the two processes 
just blend together as nicely as hot fudge mixing in with melting ice cream. The two 
form a natural partnership that does wonders for writing instruction, writing 
improvement, and writing assessment” (Frank, 1995). 

A writing portfolio is an excellent way to gain an ongoing view of a child’s work 
over a period of time that shows writing achievement, efforts, growth, and attitudes 
(Rubin, 1995). The students take ownership of their writing portfolios by decorating 
binders and making their portfolios personal. Furthermore, a variety of writing pieces 
are selected, by the student, to add to their portfolio. By allowing the students to have 
choice, the portfolios become a positive reflection of themselves as a writer (Tully, 
1996). 
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When a child chooses a piece(s) for their portfolio, it is important for the student 
to reflect on why the piece or pieces were selected (Tully, 1996). First, students reflect 
on their piece(s) and the process of writing by looking back at what goals were met. 
Next students set new goals for future pieces of writing. These reflection worksheets 
will be placed in their portfolio, prior to their selected piece of writing, with an 
explanation of why this piece was chosen (Tully, 1996). 

Although portfolios are personal collections, the pieces of writing, reflections, 
and successes should be celebrated with others (Tully, 1996). “The key element in all 
of this is to give recognition to our students for the fine writing that they have done and 
to mark this milestone in their growth as writers” (Tully, 1996). 

Another way to motivate students in writing is by journaling. A journal is like a 
diary of events or a way students can express themselves daily (Rubin, 1995). 
Personal journal writing makes learning tangible, intimate, and alive for the individual 
student. It is a way for children to express themselves free of critiques and grades, 
which often cause resistance to writing (Capacchione, 1989). 

Students seem to be easily engaged into sharing their thoughts and ideas with 
their journals. Stimulation also occurs during this thought process of what they are 
doing, why they are writing on a topic, and how they are doing it (Rubin, 1995). By 
journaling, the students will learn about themselves. As Pat Wolf stated, “Information is 
more likely to be attended to and remembered if it has meaning to the student and 
contains an emotional hook” (Conference, 1999). They can try out their convictions, 
share feelings, ask questions, examine their fears, vent issues, and clear their heads 
to allow learning to occur (Frank, 1995). Thus, they encouraged this by metacognition 
(Rubin, 1995). Private writing allows the students to take risks that they would not take 
anywhere else (Frank, 1995). 
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Taking the time to share journals with others has many benefits. The students 
are able to choose which feelings they want to share and still keep some private. Shy 
students will find this beneficial, because they can express themselves through 
characters in their stories and receive feedback from their peers without judgment. 
Finally, sharing journals is an effective way to practice listening and speaking skills 
(Simpson, 1993). 

Journal sharing is a good way for students to generate new ideas for their 
writing pieces. It gives them an opportunity to hear about what other students are 
writing and helps them endure confidence towards their own writing abilities. 

Students need the joyous feeling that a writer receives when sharing their writing 
makes others laugh, cry, or leaves them bewildered (Simpson, 1993). 

Another way to share writing is by having a pen pal to write and partake in the 
writing process. Communication through pen pal writing is a form of sharing with other 
students that are not at the same school and not sharing the same experiences. This 
gives each student an unbiased opinion of their writing and their feelings. It helps 
build better self-esteem and fosters a positive image of themselves as a writer. This 
positive input produces more authentic writing (Frank, 1995). 

Writing conferences are an important part of the writing process and in helping 
build confidence in each student. One-on-one conferencing will establish trust and 
create a safe environment between student and teacher (De Fina, 1992). It is time for 
a conference when a child needs assistance on their piece or is stuck on a portion of 
his or her writing. A conference is also appropriate when the student is excited or 
proud of a particular piece that has been written. This process can help in the 
attainment of goal achievement (Rubin, 1995). 

Having this one-on-one communication with a teacher can improve the child’s 
motivation to write. This is an opportunity for the student to receive constructive 
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criticism and positive feedback from their teacher in a non-threatening setting. Each 
student wants to feel like an author and their teacher can be the audience for that 
piece of writing. The student is looking for the teacher to enhance their writing, not 
change it. Each child wants to be in control of where that piece is going and how it will 
end. This conferencing time with the teacher allows the child to feel good about 
oneself as a writer (Tully, 1996). 

Students can learn a tremendous amount from each other about writing. 
Through peer editing children can learn how to compliment, how to suggest changes 
that need to be made, and how to correct errors in the work of others (Maifair, 1999). 
These three steps can be used to aid the peer editor: praise, question, and polish 
(Frank, 1995). As these steps are used the writer will become more self confident, will 
strengthen one’s writing abilities, and will increase writing skills. The more active the 
students become in the process of peer editing, the greater impact they will have on 
each other’s writing (Maifair, 1999). 

The final and most crucial step in the writing process is publishing. Publishing a 
piece of writing reveals the importance of the author and his or her piece. Children 
should have the opportunity to share each finished product of their choice (Frank, 
1995). Having a real audience will give purpose to each writer and his or her piece. 
Going through the steps of the writing stages; pre-writing, drafting, revising, and editing 
makes this process meaningful and purposeful (Kellaher, 1999). 

When a student shares his published piece he is communicating through the 
process of sharing. The method of presenting, hearing, and publishing a piece of 
writing provides the writer with a clear image of one’s work and influences future 
writing pieces. An author has a purpose and motivation when creating a piece to 
share with others (Frank, 1999). 
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Creating an atmosphere of sharing is an excellent way to learn about what 
works, what doesn’t work, and which devices produce good writing. As children write 
and publish they become more conscious and concerned about grammatical mistakes 
and plunge forward to improve their skills. The fulfillment of a finished product aids in 
the writer’s motivation. When acquiring positive feedback from an audience the writer 
builds self-esteem. The students gain self respect which enables them to feel proud of 
themselves as writers (Frank, 1999). 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES AND PROCESSES 

After reviewing the literature on the lack of student confidence which interferes 
with their overall writing achievement, the researchers formulated the following project 
objectives: 

As a result of increased parent and teacher interventions on gaining student 
confidence in writing, during the period of September 2000 to February 2001, the third 
and fifth grade students from the targeted classes will improve their self-esteem in 
writing, as measured by teacher constructed pre- and post-writing prompts, pre- and 
post-student/parent surveys, and review of student writing portfolios. 

In order to accomplish the terminal objective, the following processes are 

necessary: 

1. Teachers and parents will become more knowledgeable about various 
ways to increase motivation and writing skills and implement specific 
strategies to help students gain confidence in writing. 

2. Communication between teacher, parent, and student will be a helpful 
tool in building writing self-esteem. 





Project Action Plan 
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I. August 

A. Previous teacher interview and survey 

B. Parent permission slip 

C. Distribute parent survey 

D. Parent letter requesting portfolio binder 

E. Administer student survey 

II. September 

A. Complete teacher observation writing checklist 

B. pre-test writing prompt will be administered and holistically scored 

C. Work on introductory writing pieces and journal writing 

D. Create portfolio covers 

E. Begin publishing and collecting writing pieces for portfolio 

F. Write letters to pen pals 

G. Create writing folders containing goals, planner and proofreading marks 

H. Begin peer editing process with the class/PQP (Praise, Question, Polish) 

I. Begin Friday letters to parents regarding the writing process and goals 

J. Begin weekly teacher/student conferencing about writing 

K. Back-to-School Night with parents explaining writing program 

L. Meet with in-school writing buddies 

III. October 

A. Introduce various types of graphic organizers 

B. Introduce narrative writing 

C. Collect various narrative writing pieces for their portfolio 
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D. Continue writing folders, conferencing, and peer editing 

E. Write letter to pen pals about writing 

F. Parent/teacher conferences 

G. Distribute Parent Writing Handbook to parents 

H. Meet with in-school writing buddies 

IV. November 

A. Introduce more types of graphic organizers 

B. Introduce persuasive writing 

C. Write another letter to pen pals about writing 

D. Continue writing folders, conferencing, and peer editing 

V. December 

A. Introduce expository writing 

B. Write another letter to pen pals about writing 

C. Continue to peer edit, teacher/student conference, and communicate with 
parents 

D. Continue writing folders, conferencing, and peer editing 

VI. January/February 

A. Post-parent and post-student surveys given 

B. Celebration with pen pals to discuss and share writing portfolios 

C. Post-test writing prompt will be administered and holistically scored 

D. Review various types of graphic organizers and their appropriate uses 

E. Review narrative, persuasive, and expository writing types 

F. Complete teacher observation writing checklist 
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G. Share portfolios with parents 

H. Student and parent reflection on portfolios 

Methods of Assessment 

In order to assess the effects of the intervention, several forms of assessment 
will be given and reviewed. The first intervention that will be administered will be the 
previous teacher survey. Each of the previous year’s teachers will write the strengths 
and weaknesses of their students as well as any additional comments. The previous 
year’s teachers will also participate in a one-on-one interview. A variety of questions 
will be asked regarding the use of the writing process in their classrooms. 

The next intervention will include a parent survey. Parents will take part in 
responding to the writing that takes place in their home. The parents are asked to 
respond on how they play an active role in encouraging their child to write. When the 
study is completed the parents will reassess their thoughts and feelings regarding their 
child and the writing process at home. 

Prior to the study, the students will complete a survey concerning their attitudes 
towards writing. At this time, the students will reflect upon how they feel about 
themselves as writers. In addition, the students will ponder on how they use writing at 
home and at school. 

As part of the assessment process, a pre- and post-writing prompt will be given 
to each student during an allotted time frame. This piece should be written in a 
narrative format with five paragraphs. The first paragraph is the introduction, the 
middle paragraphs are the body, and the final paragraph is the conclusion. 

Throughout the course of this study, the students will be compiling various 
writing pieces into a portfolio. The teacher and parents have two jobs to complete: 
observing and reflection. The students will use their portfolios to reflect and make 
improvements in their writing. 
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As part of the writing process, the teacher and students will conference on 
various pieces of writing and their journals. During each conference the students will 
discover and discuss their strengths and what needs to be improved upon in that piece 
of writing. General comments and observations will be reviewed while conferencing 
with the journal and other pieces of writing. 

Furthermore, peers will play an active role in the assessment in each child’s 
writing development. Students will use a checklist to guide each student with praise 
and questions. This format is called PQP ( Praise, Question, Polish). Each student 
must have one other peer complete this checklist for each piece of writing. 

Students will be given several opportunities to enhance their writing skills 
throughout the year. Various prompts, which include narrative, persuasive, and 
expository, will be given to the students to journey through the writing process. The 
teacher will observe and guide the students through this process. 

In correlation with our state scoring system, we will develop writing/scoring 
rubrics (Appendices K and L). These rubrics will guide the students with their writing 
and aid the teacher with grading each piece. The paper is broken down into several 
categories that will help the teacher focus on each skill. The categories fall under 
organization, conventions, focus, elaboration, support, and integration. 

To assess the effects of the pen pal program, the students responded to their 
initial feelings about receiving letters and cards from their pen pals. They will place 
their feelings in their personal journals. The teacher will then record the feelings 
during a writing conference. 

All these components together will help the teachers assess the impact that this 
writing study has made on each child. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PROJECT RESULTS 
Historical Description of the Intervention 
The objective of this project was to improve student confidence in writing in two 
regular education third and fifth grade classrooms. This writing program focused on 
the student, teacher, and parent all working closely together to promote a positive 
writing experience. Various strategies were implemented to increase student 
motivation and confidence towards writing. In addition, surveys were given to previous 
teachers, students, and parents, as well as, pre- and post-writing assessments. 
Frequent parent communication was essential to achieve the desired results. 

August: Sites A and B 

During the first week of implementation of the action research project, a letter 
was sent to the targeted students and previous teachers explaining their past roles 
with the components of the writing program (Appendix A). The teachers were asked to 
complete a survey on the students they had the previous year (Appendix B). The 
survey was used to determine if the students exhibited confidence in writing, any 
strengths or weaknesses in their writing ability, and any additional comments that 
would be helpful to the researchers. In addition, the researchers conducted an 
interview with each teacher (Appendix C). It consisted of eight questions related to 
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each teacher’s feelings towards writing and how they incorporate writing into their 
classroom daily. 

Parent contact in the form of a letter was sent home during the first week of the 
action plan (Appendix M). The purpose of the letter was to inform the parents of the 
intentions of the writing program for the project. The researchers also needed to 
obtain permission from the parents for their son/daughter to participate in the program. 
In addition, a parent survey was sent home as well. The parents were asked various 
questions regarding the writing atmosphere created at home. In addition, the students 
were each asked to bring in a binder. This portfolio was used to collect their individual 
writing pieces throughout the entire year. The researchers sent a second letter 
(Appendix N) to the parents requesting students to bring a three-ring binder to school 
to serve as their child’s writing portfolio. The students created a cover for their portfolio 
which made it unique and their own. Included in each portfolio was a collection of 
writing pieces that each child had completed throughout the school year. 

The researchers administered a writing survey to each student (Appendix E). 
This survey was used to determine the students’ feelings about writing. It consisted 
fifteen questions and took approximately 15 minutes to administer. The fifteen 
statements were read to the students by the researchers. Each item presented a brief, 
simply-worded statement about writing followed by three answer choices: always, 
most of the time, hardly ever. 

September: Sites A and B 

A writing pre-test was administered to all students (Appendix F). This consisted 
of a written narrative writing prompt which was identical for all students. Each child 
was given a timed period of 35 minutes to complete their writing piece. The students 
were asked to write about one exciting time they experienced over the past summer. 
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They were given the opportunity to use the paper with the writing prompt for any pre- 
writing activities before they began to write on a separate piece of paper. The 
researchers holistically scored each paper, giving it a single number between one and 
six, one being the lowest score and six the highest. The two scores of the two 
researchers were added together giving the paper a final score between two and 
twelve. Then the scores were graphed so they could later be compared to the post 
test. 

While the students were engaged in the pre-test, the researchers completed a 
writing checklist on each child. There were five questions that required a yes or no 
response from the researchers. Each question pertained to the writing process. The 
researchers wanted to know if each child began the process by creating a graphic 
organizer. They also wanted to know if the children began the process immediately 
after the prompt was given. Finally, the researchers observed each child to see if the 
use of capitalization, punctuation, and paragraphs were present. 

Each child had his own writing folder that was used during Writer’s Workshop. 
Included in each folder was a proofreading/editing marks sheet that each child could 
refer to when editing their own or a partners writing piece (Appendix O). The children 
also had their own weekly writing planner, which helped them set writing goals each 
day. The title of each piece was written on the planner for the week along with the 
daily goals for that specific writing piece. The teacher, student, and parent would then 
add any comments for that particular piece at the bottom of the planner. A writing 
checklist was the final article found in the writing folder (Appendix P). This worksheet 
was to aid in the progress of each piece of writing from start to completion. The 
student was responsible for this checklist. As they went through each step of the 
writing process they would check off that specific task. This approach helped each 
child with organization and the complete process of writing. 
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Every piece that the child had written had gone through the entire writing 
process and was placed in their respective writing portfolios. The writing process 
began by brainstorming ideas about the given topic (Appendix Q). The children may 
have used a graphic organizer to help organize their thoughts and ideas. A first draft 
is was written and the students edited their papers using the writing/editing checklist 
(Appendices R and S). Each child signed up for a conference with the teacher to 
review and revise their piece. The teacher kept a writing conference binder to write 
down any information pertaining to that child’s writing techniques and skills. The 
teacher was able to keep a detailed log on each child’s writing piece and writing ability 
(Appendix T). Following the conference, the students made any needed corrections 
and finally a published piece was written. This final piece of writing was placed in their 
year long cumulative portfolio. 

After the children published their pieces, they got together with a partner and 
completed a PQP (Praise, Question, and Polish) (Appendices H and I). Each child 
read his partner’s writing piece and reflected on it by praising, questioning, and 
polishing the work. 

The students at Sites A and B were paired up with one another to create a year- 
long pen pal adventure. The researchers decided which students would be a match 
for each other based on gender, personality, and academic ability. Each month the 
students wrote a letter to their pen pals. After receiving the letters, the students were to 
reflect on how they felt after they read their letters. In their writing journals, the children 
simply drew a thumbs-up sign, a sideways-thumb, or a thumbs-down sign indicating 
how they felt about their experience. A thumbs-up experience meant that it was a 
positive experience. A sideways-thumb meant that pen pals was a neutral experience. 
A thumbs-down meant that the students had a negative experience. 
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Both sites began the school year with writing about similar topics. The goal of 
the researchers was to create a connection between the students so when they finally 
met, there would be a commonality. Each site began the year by creating a bio poem 
(Appendix U). This bio poem consisted of information that helped each student 
express their interests to the peers. The lines of this poem included: name, adjectives 
that described student, if they had siblings, what they loved, how they felt, what they 
feared, what they liked to see in life, and their residence. As the students created their 
bio poem they were able to get their thoughts and ideas about themselves on paper, 
as well as, using it as a tool to share with their classmates and pen pals. 

In addition to the bio poem, each child created a window description piece. 

Each child chose either a summer or fall image that was prevalent in one’s mind and 
drew it in the window pane. After drawing the scene, each child wrote a paragraph 
describing the picture using adjectives, details, and figurative language. Once 
everyone was finished, the teacher hung up all of the window panes. The teacher 
read each description and the students were to choose which picture fit the 
description. This piece was included in the student’s writing portfolio. 

Each site also began the year with narrative writing. The students were 
introduced to the style of narrative pieces and began to write personal stories about 
themselves. These stories included specific details and feelings about one particular 
event. The children were given the opportunity to use a graphic organizer to arrange 
their thoughts and ideas (Appendices V and W). Each piece went through the entire 
writing process before producing a final piece. These stories are included in their 
writing portfolios and are shared with their classmates and pen pals. 

Each week the children were given an opportunity to show their creative side. 
The children had a notebook that was designated for their journal writing. The 
students were able to choose a topic of their choice and write about it. This allowed 
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the children to exhibit their own creativity while writing about something that interests 
them. Each child had a variety of pieces in his journal and was given the chance to 
share his work with classmates and pen pals. 

Weekly parent communication about each child’s writing progress was 
essential to achieve the goal of the researchers. The writing planner that was included 
in each child’s writing folder was sent home weekly (Appendix J). The parents were 
able to see what their children were writing about along with any goals the students 
made for themselves. Teacher comments were also included on the planner. Parents 
were encouraged to write comments or any feedback regarding their child’s work. The 
researchers felt it was important to have open communication with the parents. 

In September, each site held their annual Back-to-School Night with the 
parents. The researchers’ project on effective strategies to improve and motivate 
student writing, as well as, the fact that writing was going to be a strong concentration 
throughout the curriculum this school year was explained to the parents. The 
researchers explained that their goals were to increase parent involvement with their 
child’s writing, improve students’ internal confidence, and add various teacher 
interventions to the curriculum. These strategies combined would improve students’ 
overall writing achievement. 1 1 was stressed the importance of parent involvement 
and parent, child, and teacher communication. 

Another way to improve students’ motivation in writing was by having in-school 
writing buddies. Each site was paired up with a younger grade at their school. 
Together the children, at both grade levels, worked on various reading and writing 
activities. This gave the third and fifth grade students the opportunity to assist their 
buddies with their writing skills. The third and fifth grade students met with their writing 
buddies on a monthly basis. 
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October: Sites A and B 

During the month of October, the following activities from September were 
continued: writing folders, collecting writing pieces for the writing portfolio, the writing 
process, writing/editing checklists, POP (Praise, Question, and Polish) reflections, 
teacher/student writing conferences, pen pal letters and reflections, narrative writing, 
journal writing, weekly parent communication, and in-school writing buddies. 

Each October both sites participated in a semi-annual parent/teacher 
conference. During each conference, the child’s academic and social progress was 
discussed along with informing the parents about the writing program in greater detail. 
Each parent was given a writing handbook to aid in the success of their child’s writing 
process (Appendix X). Included in the handbook for both third and fifth grade were tips 
to help children become better and more confident writers (Appendix Y) and an 
explanation of the three types of writing (Appendix Z). Also, included in the third grade 
handbook was a guide to personal narrative writing (Appendix AA), a student friendly 
rubric for the three types of writing (Appendices BB and CC), a writing checklist for 
third grade (Appendix R), editing marks (Appendix O), and a list of words that must be 
spelled correctly by third graders (Appendix DD). Each fifth grade handbook also 
included the following: A guide to narrative, persuasive, and expository writing, 
(Appendices EE, FF and GG), a praise, question, polish/suggestion revision sheet for 
comments (Appendix I), an upper elementary editing checklist (Appendix S), and a 
word bank of 1200 high-frequency writing words (Appendices HH). This handbook 
provided each parent with the appropriate tools to aid in the writing process at home. 

November: Sites A and B 

During the month of November, the following activities from September and 
October were continued: writing folders, collecting writing pieces for the writing 
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portfolio, the writing process, writing/editing checklists, PQP reflections, 
teacher/student writing conferences, pen pal letters and reflections, narrative writing, 
journal writing, weekly parent communication and in-school writing buddies. 

Persuasive writing was the second type of writing that was introduced. The 
children were exposed to a graphic organizer (Appendices II, JJ, and KK) to help 
arrange their thoughts and ideas. Then the students were taken through the entire 
writing process and finished with a completed persuasive piece. 

December: Sites A and B 

During the month of December, the following activities from September, October 
and November were continued: writing folders, collecting writing pieces for the writing 
portfolio, the writing process, writing/editing checklists, PQP reflections, 
teacher/student writing conferences, pen pal letters and reflections, narrative writing, 
journal writing, weekly parent communication, in-school writing buddies, and 
persuasive writing. 

The third and final style of writing that was introduced was expository writing. 
Once again, the children were given a graphic organizer (Appendices LL and MM) to 
assist in organizing their thoughts and ideas. Students were taken through the entire 
writing process and ended with a completed expository writing piece. 

January/February Sites A and B 

During the months of January and February, the following activities from 
September, October, November and December were continued: writing folders, 
collecting writing pieces for the writing portfolio, the writing process, writing/editing 
checklists, PQP reflections, teacher/student writing conferences, pen pal letters and 
reflections, narrative writing, journal writing, weekly parent communication, in-school 
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writing buddies, persuasive and expository writing. 

Prior to the state testing in third and fifth grades, the three types of writing, 
narrative, persuasive and expository were revisited. The use of graphic organizers 
and the writing process were focused on and reviewed. 

A post-test was administered to all of the students at Sites A and B. The 
students were given another narrative writing prompt (Appendix NN) and a 35 minute 
time period to complete their writing pieces. The students were asked to write about a 
time in their life when they felt scared. If the students chose to, they were allowed to 
use the paper with the writing prompt for any pre-writing activities before they began to 
write on a separate piece of paper. While the students were working on their writing 
piece, the researchers completed another writing checklist on each child. Each writing 
piece was holistically scored by the researchers and the results were graphed so they 
may be compared to the pre-test scores. 

The students from Sites A and B chose one piece of writing to submit to the area 
arts council, project for young writers. These pieces fell under four different categories: 
fiction: any subject, non-fiction: any subject (expository, essays, or articles), poetry: 
any subject, any style, and plays or scripts: any subject. Some students chose a piece 
from their portfolio, while others started fresh and new. All of the students from both 
sites submitted a piece to this project. This gave them a purpose to write. 

A letter was sent home to the parents (Appendix 00) and the researchers 
requested that they complete a post-writing survey (Appendix PP). The parents were 
asked the same eight questions as the survey given in September with two additional 
questions. The researchers felt it was important to find out if the parents noticed a 
positive change, no change, or a negative change in their child’s motivation towards 
writing and if they felt their child’s writing as improved, stayed the same, or decreased. 
The parents were also given the opportunity to comment on any of the writing 
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experiences their child has had this year. 

The researchers administered a post-writing survey to all of the students. The 
survey asked the same questions and required the same responses about the 
students’ feelings towards writing as the survey previously given (Appendix E). 

Working together with the parents to help their child grow as a writer was an 
ultimate goal of the researchers. Sharing and reflecting was an important component 
of the writing process. In order for the students to share their writing success, each 
child brought home his portfolio to share with one’s parents. A letter was sent home to 
the parents and students explaining the components of the writing portfolios 
(Appendices QQ and RR). Included in each child’s portfolio was a thoughts and 
goals reflection sheet that the students completed on the artifacts that were in their 
writing portfolios (Appendix SS). After the children shared their portfolios with their 
parents, the parents were asked to complete a PQP reflection sheet on their child’s 
writing portfolio (Appendix TT). 

As a culminating activity, the students from Sites A and B were finally able to 
meet one another during a writing celebration. The students from Site A traveled to 
their pen pal’s school. A letter was sent home to Site A’s parents informing them that 
their children would be traveling to another school within the district (Appendix UU). 
During the celebration, the pen pals were able to share their writing portfolios and 
writing journals with each other. The students also had the opportunity to read books 
and create stories together. Venn Diagrams were created by the students stating 
similarities and differences between the two schools and between the two pen pals. 
The children participated in a “Find a Pen Pal” search (Appendix VV). The third 
graders were to find fifth grade pen pals to fit certain categories and fifth graders had to 
find third grade pen pals. The celebration concluded with eating lunch, sharing treats 
and enjoying recess together. 
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Presentation and Analysis of Results 

In order to assess the effects of lack of confidence in writing, various pre- and 
post-assessment tools were utilized. These assessment tools included: the parent 
survey, student survey, post-test narrative writing prompt, observation checklist, and 
pen pal reflection. 

At both Sites A and B, the parents were given a pre- and post-survey to 
complete about themselves and their children as writers. The teachers sent home the 
surveys with the students, and the parents sent them back to school when they were 
completed. Two questions were added to the post-survey. One pertained to the type 
of change they saw in their children’s writing, up to the date of the survey. The second 
question asked if they felt their children’s writing had improved throughout the study. 

In addition to the two questions, the parents were asked to write a brief narrative about 
their children’s writing experiences. All of the other questions remained the same. 

The results of the per- and post-surveys are presented below. 

Table 7.A. 

Pre-Parent Writing Survey September 2000 and 
Post-Parent Writing Survey February 2001 



1. Does your child write at home beyond required homework? 





almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


5 


2 


14 


15 


3 


5 


Site B 


6 


7 


16 


13 


5 


7 
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2. Do you encourage your child to write at home? 








almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


6 


5 


15 


17 


1 


0 


Site B 


9 


6 


15 


17 


3 


4 


3. Does your child enjoy writing letters, 


, stories 


, poems, 


etc.? 






almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


6 


7 


11 


11 


5 


4 


Site B 


5 


12 


17 


11 


5 


4 


4. Do you talk about your child’s writing with him/her? 








almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


10 


10 


11 


11 


1 


1 


Site B 


13 


16 


11 


10 


3 


1 


5. Do you enjoy writing letters, stories, 


poems, 


etc. at home? 






almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


3 


3 


12 


14 


7 


5 


Site B 


9 


10 


13 


12 


5 


5 


6. Does your child see you writing at home? 










almost always 


sometimes 


almost never 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


5 


3 


14 


17 


3 


2 


Site B 


10 


10 


13 


15 


4 


2 
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7. Do you provide writing materials for your child? 

almost always sometimes 


almost never 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


22 


20 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Site B 


19 


21 


4 


2 


4 


4 



8. Are you available to assist your child with rewriting if necessary? 



almost always sometimes almost never 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



Site A 22 21 0 1 0 1 

Site B 20 23 5 4 2 0 

9. What type of change have you seen in your child’s motivation towards writing thus 

far? 

positive change no change negative change 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



Site A 16 6 0 

Site B 13 14 0 

10. Do you feel your child’s writing has: 

improved stayed the same decreased 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



Site A 


19 


3 


0 


Site B 


17 


10 


0 



All eight questions that were asked on the pre-survey had a slight change, but 
no difference that was large enough to evaluate. There were two questions added to 
the post-survey that carried a lot of value for the researchers. Question number nine 
referred to the change the parents had seen in their children’s writing during the 
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implementations from the study. Seventy-three percent of the parents from Site A saw 
a positive change in their children’s writing, while 49 percent of the parents from Site B 
saw a chanoe as well. The researchers found this information to be worthwhile to their 
study. Not only was this change evident in the classroom, but the parents viewed 
these results at home through the writing portfolio. 

On the second question added to the survey, the parents also found a positive 
change. Question number ten referred to what degree the parents thought their 
children had improved in writing. There was an overwhelming growth of 86 percent of 
the parents, at Site A, who felt their children’s writing had improved throughout the 
study. Sixty-three percent of the parents from Site B documented an improvement in 
writing during the course of this project. 

On the survey there was a section for the parents to comment on any aspect of 
the writing program thus far. Some parents chose not to write comments at all, while 
other parents gave a brief narrative. The comments from both sites were positive. Due 
to the grade level difference, the comments from Sites A and B varied in topic. 

The parents at Site A commented on a variety of different aspects regarding the 
writing program. Some parents were pleased that their children used more 
description in their writing, and explored different types of writing. Parents commented 
on the various tools that were taught to aid the children in developing a writing piece. 
The children’s content was more structured and organized. Most parents observed 
that their children had a better understanding of the writing process. The emphasis on 
editing and revising was stressed upon as a positive part of the program. In addition, 
conventions, such as, capitalization, punctuation, and complete sentence usage had 
improved in the children’s writing. A few parents replied that their children had been 
more motivated to write, while only one said his child still needed a lot of 
encouragement. 
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At Site B, the parents focused on the positive changes that they witnessed their 
children transcend through their fifth grade experience. Many of the parents referred 
to the writing portfolio, where they experienced first hand the changes that occurred 
throughout the year. Comments varied from “now keeping a journal or a diary” to “now 
eagerly sharing their writing on a constant basis.” Other parents wrote that their 
children recently started to correspond with their family and friends by using the 
Internet. Many parents also commented on their children’s enthusiasm about writing. 
The children had become aware of all the steps of the writing process and were able 
to let their imaginations flow. Overall, this program seemed to be beneficial to most of 
the students from Sites A and B. 

The findings of the pre- and post-student writing survey ( Appendix E) are 
presented in Table 8.A.. The pre-test was given in September and an identical post- 
test was administered in February. The questions on this survey focused on student’s 
view of writing, his/her level of enjoyment, and the student’s level of confidence. 

These results are presented in Table 8 below. 

Table 8.A. 

Pre-Student Writing Survey September 2000 and 
Post-Student Writing Survey February 2001 
1 . I like to write. 

Site A 
Site B 



always most of the time hardly ever 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 

5 6 13 13 4 3 

5 11 14 14 82 
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2. 1 find it easy to write. 

always 
Pre Post 

Site A 8 10 

Site B 4 7 


most of the time 
Pre Post 
11 11 
19 18 


hardly ever 
Pre Post 

3 1 

4 2 


3. 1 like how writing makes me feel inside. 










always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


7 


8 


12 


8 


3 


6 


Site B 


5 


6 


15 


18 


7 


3 


4. Writing helps me sort out my feelings. 










always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


3 


2 


8 


11 


11 


9 


Site B 


4 


7 


11 


10 


12 


10 


5. 1 think that writing is important. 












always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


6 


13 


13 


7 


3 


2 


Site B 


12 


16 


12 


9 


3 


2 


6. 1 like to write at school. 












always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


6 


10 


12 


10 


4 


2 


Site B 


5 


7 


17 


17 


5 


3 
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7. 1 like to write at home. 

always 
Pre Post 

Site A 3 3 

Site B 7 12 


most of the time 
Pre Post 
11 8 

8 8 


hardly ever 
Pre Post 
8 11 

12 7 


8. 1 am proud of what 1 write. 












always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


12 


14 


10 


6 


0 


2 


Site B 


7 


11 


18 


13 


2 


3 


9. 1 am good at sorting out my ideas and writing them on paper. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


6 


6 


13 


14 


3 


2 


Site B 


9 


12 


13 


11 


5 


4 


10. 1 write different types of stories. 












always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


9 


13 


10 


7 


3 


2 


Site B 


15 


17 


7 


7 


5 


2 


11. 1 like when my teacher assigns a writing topic. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


5 


7 


8 


8 


9 


7 


Site B 


6 


6 


10 


14 


11 


7 
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12. 1 like when 1 choose my own writing topic. 










always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


11 


14 


9 


2 


2 


6 


Site B 


19 


13 


7 


3 


1 


11 


13. lam able to edit and revise my writing. 










always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


9 


9 


10 


13 


3 


0 


Site B 


7 


8 


14 


14 


6 


5 


14. 1 like when a classmate helps me edit and revise my writing. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


3 


3 


7 


5 


12 


14 


Site B 


11 


10 


11 


14 


5 


3 


15. My parents help me edit and revise my writing. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Site A 


12 


5 


10 


7 


0 


10 


Site B 


5 


11 


15 


12 


7 


4 



All 15 questions had a slight change from the pre- to post-survey. The first 
change was in question number one, which pertains to whether or not the children 
enjoyed writing. There was no change at Site A, but at Site B there was a 22 percent 
increase in the category of always liking to write. This was a positive change that the 
researchers found. 
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In question number two, there was a ten percent change at both Sites A and B. 
Question number two related to how easy the children believed writing could be. The 
ten percent increase was in the “always” section of the survey. This slight increase of 
children found it easier to write after they completed the writing program. 

There was also a slight increase in numbers three and four, which referred to 
how writing made the students feel. Site A had a four percent increase in “how writing 
makes the child feel inside.” Eleven percent of the students from Site B had a positive 
increase on their feelings of writing. Question number four referred to how writing 
helped the students sort out their feelings. Nineteen percent of the students from Site 
B had a significant change towards this question. On the other hand, the students from 
Site A had no change. The researchers found these questions to be important and 
meaningful to the study. 

The interventions appeared to have a positive effect on the importance of 
writing for some of the students from Sites A and B. At Site A, there was a 32 percent 
increase, while at Site B there was a 15 percent change. Those students felt that 
writing was important. 

Having pride in pieces of writing was important to this study. Question eight 
asked the students if they were proud of what they wrote. Nine percent of students 
from Site A had an increase in the pride of their writing. At Site B, 15 percent of the 
students had a positive change in the their pride. Pride was an important piece of a 
writer’s self-esteem. That was why this was such a relevant question to the study. 

Variety in writing was a specific focus in the writing program and school 
curriculum. In question number ten, the students were asked if they wrote different 
types of stories. There was an 18 percent increase at Site A, while there was a seven 
percent increase at Site B. The students found the variety of writing to be important. 
Due to the wide range of writing to which the students were exposed throughout the 
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day, it kept writing fresh and new. 

Those were the significant changes that occurred from September’s student 
writing pre-survey to February’s student writing post-survey. Decreases were not 
prevalent in this survey. There was a small change or no change that took place 
during the interventions of this program. 

To determine if there were any improvements over the course of this study in 
students’ writing ability levels, a pre-test and post-test narrative writing prompt was 
administered to all the students from Site A and B. All of the children were given 35 
minutes to write about the following prompt: Describe a time in your life when you felt 
scared. The results of the pre- and post-test narrative writing are displayed in Tables 



Table: 9.A. 
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Pre- and Post -test 
Narrative Writing Prompt-Site A 



o 

y 
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Table 9.B. 
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Pre- and Post-test 
Narrative Writing Prompt-Site B 
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Once the post-tests were completed, the researchers evaluated the pieces of 
writing by using the state’s method of holistic scoring. The same two evaluators who 
scored the pre-test at each site also scored the post-test. Each evaluator gave the 
students a one, two, three, four, five, or six on their writing. One, two, and three did not 
meet state expectations, while four, five, and six did meet state expectations. These 
two scores were added together for a combined total score. The highest score 
possible was a 12, while, the lowest was a two. 

Using the state standards, the evaluators kept these five writing components in 
mind while scoring the students’ essays: Focus was the first component. The entire 
paper was focused on the subject of the writing prompt, and provided a clear main 
idea or point of view. The second was support/elaboration. Support was the degree 
to which the main point or position was supported and explained by specific details 
and reasons. Organization was the third component. This was the clarity of the logical 
flow of ideas and the explicitness of the text structure or plan. The fourth writing 
component entailed the proper use of conventions. This included proper grammatical 
conventions including spelling, punctuation, and capitalization appropriate for each 
grade level. Integration was the final writing component considered while holistically 
scoring. This was when the student’s paper exhibited unity in presentation of ideas. 

The researchers found that the average score from September to February had 
a significant change. In September, the average score was a 4.8 combined total 
score, while in February it changed to an 8.5 combined total score. Sixteen of the 22 
students met state expectations. This was a substantial change since none of the 
students met expectations on the September pre-test. 

Similar to Site A, Site B had a considerable increase in total combined scores 
for the narrative writing post-test. In September, the average score on the narrative 
writing pre-test was 5.9, while in February the collaborative total score was 9.5. Only 
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eight students out of 27 did meet expectations on the pre-writing test. In contrast, 
twenty-four out of the 27 students met state expectations on the post-test. This was a 
massive increase that occurred during this writing program. 

During the post-test writing prompt the researchers observed certain skills while 
each student was writing. Graphic organizers were the first item that the researchers 
were observing. The use of graphic organizers is an important tool in the beginning 
stages of the writing process. Eleven students out of 22 used a graphic organizer from 
Site A. All of the students from Site B used a graphic organizer prior to writing their 
piece. The second component of the observation checklist was if the students began 
writing immediately after the prompts was presented. At Site A, 20 out of the 22 
students started their piece immediately, while 24 out of 27 of the students from Site B 
did the same. Capitalization and punctuation usage were the next items on the 
observation checklist. Nineteen out of the 22 students, from Site A, used these 
grammar techniques appropriately. Twenty-five out of 27 of the students from Site B 
did equally well. Understanding when to use paragraphs appropriately was the last 
observation of the checklist. Seventeen of the students from Site A understood 
paragraphing , and all the students from Site B used paragraphs in their writing 
pieces. 

Throughout the school year, the students at Sites A and B were paired up with 
one another to create a pen pal network. The researchers tested the effectiveness of 
this program by evaluating the reflections given by the students. This was measured 
immediately after receiving a letter from their pal. In their writing journals, the children 
simply drew a thumbs-up sign, a sideways-thumb, or a thumbs-down sign indicating 
how they felt about their experience. These were measured in the months of October, 
December, February, and after the pen pal celebration. The results are listed on the 
table that follows. 
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Table 10. A. 



Student Responses of Pen Pal Network During the Months of October, December, 
February, and After the Celebration 


October 




Thumbs-up 


Sideways 


Thumbs-down 


Site A 


21 


1 


0 


Site B 


26 


1 


0 


December 




Thumbs-up 


Sideways 


Thumbs-down 


Site A 


18 


4 


0 


Site B 


25 


2 


0 


February 




Thumbs-up 


Sideways 


Thumbs-down 


Site A 


20 


2 


0 


Site B 


24 


3 


0 


After Pen Pal Celebration 




Thumbs-up 


Sideways 


Thumbs-down 


Site A 


20 


2 


0 


Site B 


27 


0 


0 



Building a year-long pen pal relationship was a beneficial asset to this writing 
study. It seemed to have a positive effect on most of the students. The majority of the 
students from both sites had a thumbs-up attitude towards this networking system. 

Only a few students from both sites had a sideways-thumb sign, indicating that 
their experiences were neither positive or negative. The reason that children felt this 
way was that their pen pal was sick and was unable to send a letter at that given time. 
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This concluded the analyses for the results of this study. The assessment tools 
included: the parent survey, student survey, post-test narrative writing prompt, 
observation checklist, and pen pal reflection. The results from the tools above had a 
positive effect on the students and this writing program. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

Based on the presentation and analysis of the data from the post-test narrative 
writing prompt, post-observation teacher checklist, pen pal program, post-parent 
survey, and post-student survey, the majority of the targeted students showed an 
improvement in their overall confidence in writing and skills. The writing strategies 
learned in the classroom, along with parent assistance, appeared to have made an 
impact on the students’ writing achievement. 

At Sites A and B there was substantial growth in the students’ post-narrative 
writing test scores. In September, when the pre-test was given, none of the students, 
at Site A, met state expectations. After many interventions, a post-test was 
administered in February. The results of the post-test indicated 73 percent of the 
students met state expectations. Similar to Site A, Site B had significant gains on the 
post-test. Thirty percent of the students from Site B met state expectations in 
September. Eighty-nine percent of the students met state expectations on the post-test 
in February. These students made tremendous gains throughout the writing program. 

The students from Sites A and B had various expectations, due to the different 
grade levels. The differences in gains were caused by length of exposure and 
development in the writing process. The third graders from Site A were not exposed to 
the various types of writing, or had the opportunity to develop the same skills as the 
fifth grade students from Site B. Therefore, Site B’s percentages started higher and 
ended higher than Site A. The researchers would expect the students from Site A to 
have similar gains at Site B when they would be at that same grade level. 
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While the students were taking their post-test writing prompt, the researchers 
were observing the skills that each student gained while participating in the writing 
program. Beginning the writing process with a graphic organizer helped students 
collect their thoughts and ideas prior to writing. In September, 18 percent of the 
students from Site A began the writing process with a graphic organizer. During the 
month of February, 50 percent used a graphic organizer prior to starting their piece of 
writing. Site B had a large population of students that learned the appropriate use of 
graphic organizers. During the month of September, seven percent of the students 
used a graphic organizer. In February, all the students used a type of graphic 
organizer before writing their essays. 

Another significant change was the understanding of paragraphing. At Site A, 
the students had significant gains with paragraphing skills. In September, none of the 
students used paragraphs in their writing. During the month of February’s post-test 
writing prompt, 77 percent of those same students used paragraphs appropriately. 

The students from Site B made gains as well. In September, 44 percent of the 
students understood paragraphing and in February all of the students used 
paragraphs properly. 

The pen pal writing program was quite an adventure for all the students from 
Sites A and B. This program entailed writing letters to pen pals monthly, which the 
students seemed to enjoy. The researchers evaluated this enjoyment by analyzing the 
student reflections regarding their feelings upon receiving letters from their pen pals. 
None of the students had a negative experience. In fact, 91 percent of the students 
from both sites had a positive thumbs-up experience. For a culminating activity, the 
students shared a celebration at Site B. The students enthusiastically shared their 
portfolios with one another and participating in various getting-to-know-you activities. 
Ninety-six percent of the students said their involvement was a positive thumbs-up 
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experience. From the perspective of the researchers, the pen pal program proved to 
be a worthwhile writing experience for all the children. 

The post-parent survey gave insight to how the parents viewed their children’s 
writing progress throughout the year. Parents were asked what type of change they 
had seen in their children’s motivation to write. Seventy-three percent of the parents 
from Site A said they felt there was a positive change in their children’s motivation 
towards writing. Forty-eight percent of the parents from Site B had similar feelings. 

The parents were also asked if they felt their children’s writing had improved, stayed 
the same, or decreased after the writing interventions took place. Eighty-six percent of 
the parents from Site A responded that they felt their children’s writing had improved. 
Sixty-three percent of the parents from Site B also witnessed improvement throughout 
the program. After reading the parent comments, the researchers felt there were 
significant positive gains to the writing program. 

Similar to the parents, the students completed a writing survey that let the 
researchers know how they felt about writing before and after all the interventions. 
There was a four percent increase at Site A when the students were asked if they 
enjoyed writing. There was a 22 percent increase at Site B. At Sites A and B, there 
was a four percent increase in how the writing made the students feel inside. All of 
these changes were slight, but were a positive increase nonetheless. 

Parent involvement was a significant asset to this writing program. During 
parent/teacher conferences, in October, the parents were given a writing handbook. 
This handbook helped them guide their children through the various types of writing 
and its processes. The other parent component was the writing portfolio reflection. 
After the students collected several pieces of writing, they shared their portfolios with 
their parents. Parents completed a POP (Praise, Question, Polish) after reading 
through the various writing pieces. Overall, the parent comments were positive and 
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they gave constructive criticism to assist their children with the writing process. This 
was a positive experience for both parties. The students were excited to share their 
work, and the parents enjoyed their involvement. 

After reviewing the course of action taken throughout the study, the researchers 
developed the following recommendations: pen pal e-mail, pre-party to meet pen 
pals, reflection sheet for portfolio, portfolio night or author’s tea, more work published, 
and teacher consistency. The researchers felt that these recommendations would be 
beneficial if added to the study. 

In addition to the handwritten pen pal letters, writing via Internet would give the 
students an immediate response instead of waiting a week to receive a letter. Setting 
up individual e-mail accounts could be done through the district. To make this 
adventure more complete, the students could have a pre-party meeting where they 
could share a few pieces of writing and get to know one another. Students could 
witness one another’s growth in writing and would help in matching a face with the 
writing they would receive throughout the year. 

A few components could be added to the portfolio to make it more complete. 
After each student chooses a writing piece for their portfolio, each student could write a 
reflection on what they learned and why they chose this piece. The last piece would 
be a portfolio night or author’s tea. This would give each student the opportunity to 
share their work with their family and friends. The researchers feel that this will 
motivate the students to become better writers and be an overall positive experience. 

Along those same lines, the students would gain self-confidence by getting 
more pieces of writing published. Various children’s magazines and local 
newspapers offer opportunities throughout the school year to publish students’ writing. 
The researchers feel that this could also benefit each child’s self-confidence in writing. 
It also helps the students’ understand the full process of writing. 
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Finally, a key component the researchers felt needed more time and emphasis 
was teacher consistency throughout the grade levels. A common vocabulary must be 
established in order for the students to spiral from one grade level to the next. Another 
key piece would be a curriculum mapping plan that each grade level would develop 
and then follow. Each grade level would be responsible for teaching a part of the 
writing process or a type of writing. Teachers can then collaborate ideas for student- 
friendly rubrics and graphic organizers that would be appropriate for each grade level. 
This would keep the writing curriculum consistent from year to year and would allow 
students to feel successful and motivated to become the best writer possible. 
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Previous Teacher Letter 
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August 29, 2000 



Dear Teachers, 

We are currently participating in Saint Xavier University Field- 
Based Master’s Degree Program in Teaching and Leadership. As part of the 
program, we are completing a research project on effective strategies to 
improve and motivate confidence in writing in the intermediate grades. 
This study hopes to increase parent involvement with their child’s 
writing, students’ internal confidence, and add various teacher 
interventions to our curriculum. These strategies combined will improve 
students’ overall writing achievement. 

As you can see, writing is going to be a strong concentration 
throughout our curriculum this year. This study will be conducted during 
the months of September through February. The students will engage in 
various writing activities that will promote positive learning throughout 
the year. This study promises to provide students with an exciting 
opportunity that they will benefit from greatly. 

In order for our study to be successful, we need your help and 
support. We are asking for you to complete a writing survey on some of 
the students you had in your classroom last year that we have in our 
classroom this school year. Also, at your convenience, we would like to 
conduct a short interview with you regarding your overall feelings about 
writing. We greatly appreciate your time and efforts in making our 
project a huge success. Thank you for your support. 

Sincerely, 

Eleni Koulourianos 
Vickie Marienau 
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APPENDIX B 

Previous Teacher Writing Survey 

PREVIOUS TEACHER WRITING SURVEY 



Student 

M nme 


Exhibits 
Confidence 
(Yes or 
No) 


Strengths 


Weaknesses 


Comments 
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APPENDIX C 

Previous Teacher Interview 
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Teacher’s Name: 



Date: 



Previous Teacher Interview 



1. How important is writing in your classroom? 

very important somewhat important not important 

2. What subjects do you incorporate writing in daily? 

L.A. Math Science Social Studies 

3. Do you feel you are trained to teach the three types of writing? 

yes somewhat no 

4. What types of writing do you teach in your classroom? 

narrative persuasive expository 

5. What components of the writing process do you focus on most often? 

brainstorming prewriting 1st draft 

editing/revisions publishing 

6. What is the overall attitude on writing in your classroom? 

enthusiastic in between negative 

7. Do you feel that your students need more motivation to write? 

yes somewhat no 

8. Which of the following writing interventions do you use in your 
classroom? 

pen pals peer conferencing/editing 

teacher conferencing graphic organizers 
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APPENDIX D 
Parent Writing Survey 



Parent’s Name:. Date: 

Student’s Name: 



Parent Writing. Survey 

For each item circle your response: 

1. Does your child write at home? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

2. Do you encourage your child to write at home? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

3. Does your child enjoy writing letters, stories, poems, etc.? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

4. Do you talk about your child’s writing with him/her? 



almost always 


sometimes 


almost 


never 


Do you write at home? 








almost always 


sometimes 


almost 


never 


Does your child see you writing at home? 






almost always 


sometimes 


almost 


never 


Do you provide writing 


materials for your child? 




almost always 


sometimes 


almost 


never 


Are you available to assist your child with 


rewriting if 


necessary 


almost always 


sometimes 


almost 


never 
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Student Writing Survey 
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Student’s Name: 



Date: 



Student Writing, Survey 



1. 


1 like to write. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


2. 


1 find it easy to write. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


3. 


1 like how writing makes 


me feel inside. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


4. 


1 think that writing is important. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


5. 


1 like to write at school. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


6. 


1 like to write at home. 








always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


7. 


1 am proud of what 1 write. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


8. 


1 am good at putting ideas on paper. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


9. 


1 write different types of stories. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


10. 


1 like when my teacher assigns a writing topic. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


11. 


1 like when 1 choose my own writing topic. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


12. 


1 am able to revise and 


edit my writing. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 


13. 


1 like when a classmate 


helps me revise and edit my writing. 






always 


most of the time 


hardly ever 
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APPENDIX F 
Pre-test Narrative Prompt 
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W.O.W. DAY 
Narrative Prompt 
Pretest September 2000 

Write about one exciting time you experienced 
this past summer. Your experience may include 
vacations, weddings, family parties, sport camps, 
f riends sleeping over, or any other event you took 
part in. Describe what you did. Use adjectives and 
add details. Be sure to SHOW your feelings 
throughout your story. 

You may use this paper for any pre-writing 
activities. Try your best! 
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Teacher Writing Observation Checklist 
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Teacher Writing Checklist 




Student Name: 


Yes 


No 


1. Did the student begin the writing process by 
using a graphic organizer? . 






2. Did the student begin writing immediately 
after the prompt was presented? 






3. Did the student use capitalization? 






4. Did the student use punctuation? 






5. Did the student understand paragraphing? 







Student Name: 


Yes 


No 


1. Did the student begin the writing process by 
using a graphic organizer? 






2. Did the student begin writing immediately 
after the prompt was presented? 






3. Did the student use capitalization? 






4. Did the student use punctuation? 






5. Did the student understand paragraphing? 







Student Name: 


Yes 


No 


1. Did the student begin the writing process by 
using a graphic organizer? 






2. Did the student begin writing immediately 
after the prompt was presented? 






3. Did the student use capitalization? 






4. Did the student use punctuation? q q 






5. Did the student understand paragraphing? 
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Praise, Question, Polish Reflection Sheet 
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Partner's Name: Date: 

Title of Piece: AAy Name: 



Praise: 




Question: 



Polish: 



er|c 
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Praise, Question, Suggest Reflection Sheet 
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R E U i S i u N ruihgr. 

fpRRISEJ REUISER 

Tell the writer what you like about his/her writing. Did you like 
his/her style of writing, description of characters, or certain part of 
the piece? (EK: I like the uiay you used similes in your descriptions.) 



(question) 

UJhat don't you understand in the writing? Does the story follow a 
logical sequence? Ulhere has the writer confused you or has not 
answered any question in your mind? (EH: i don't understand when ) 



(SUGGEST) 



Giue the author some constructiue, helpful suggestions. 



APPENDIX J 
Writing Planner 
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Narrative Rubric 
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Narrative Rubric 



Focus - /6 

*event/theme is clear and maintained 
*has a strong ending 

*use feeling by adding figurative language:similes, 
metaphors, and personification 
(I was so scared that my hair stood straight up.) 

Elaboration - /6 

*give specific details for each episode/reactions 
*use “WOW” words 

Organization - /6 

*has a plan - beginning, middle, end 
*these events are in time order 
*use transition words 

-vertical transitions (between paragraphs) 
-horizontal transitions (glue within paragraphs) 
* use sentence variety 

Con ventions- /6 

*mastery of sentence construction 

*few spelling errors (100 most frequent words) 

*mastery of punctuation/capitalization 
*mastery of verb/noun agreement 

Integration - /6 

*lsthe paper clear? 

*Was the prompt followed? 

*Does it have balanced support? 

*Does this paper truly resemble your writing abilities? 



Total / 30 
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APPENDIX L 

Persuasive/Expository Rubric 
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PersuQSive/FxpQSitory Rubric 
Focus- /6 

• restate prompt/thesis/main idea in introduction or opening 

• give specific reasons 

• stick to the prompt/thesis/main idea 

• your paper has a clear purpose 

• paper is in a logical order 

• restate prompt and reasoning in a new and effective conclusion 

Support- /6 

• give specific details for each reason 

• use “WOW” words 

Orga nization- /6 

• Do you have a plan? 

• use paragraphs-indent 

• 3-5 sentences in each paragraph 

• use transition words 

* vertical transitions-between paragraphs 

* horizontal transitions-glue within paragraphs 

• use sentence variety 

Conventions- /6 

• mastery of sentence construction 

• correct spelling 

• mastery of punctuation/capitalization 

• mastery of verb/noun agreement 

Integration- /6 

• Is your paper clear? 

• Did you follow the assignment? 

• Does it have balanced support? 

• Does this paper truly resemble your writing abilities? 



Er|c Total /30 
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August 29, 2000 



Dear Parents, 

As our school year begins, we are looking forward to an exciting year of 
learning, experiencing, and exploring. Among other focuses, writing is going to be a 
strong concentration throughout our curriculum this year. 

We are currently participating in Saint Xavier University Field-Based Master’s 
Degree Program in Teaching and Leadership. As part of the program, we are 
completing a research project on effective strategies to improve and motivate 
confidence in writing in the intermediate grades. This study hopes to increase parent 
involvement with their child’s writing, students’ internal confidence, and add various 
teacher interventions to our curriculum. These strategies combined will improve 
students’ overall writing achievement. 

In order for your child to be actively involved in this study, a signed permission 
form is necessary. This study will be conducted during the months of September 
through February. There will be both parent and student surveys completed to 
analyze confidence and attitudes towards written language. Your child will engage in 
various writing activities that will promote positive learning throughout the year. Each 
child will keep an individual writing portfolio which will show growth throughout the 
year. Miss Koulourianos’ fifth grade class from Countryside and Mrs. Marienau’s third 
class from Lines will be participating in an all year pen pal writing adventure. 

This study promises to provide students with an exciting opportunity that they 
will benefit from greatly. Hopefully, they will be able to take these strategies and utilize 
them throughout their life. Throughout this study specific names will not be used in 
reporting survey and test data results. 

Students, parents, and teachers can work together to make this experience a 
success. Please feel free to contact us with any questions, comments, or concerns 
about our writing program. Thank you for your support. 

Sincerely, 

Miss Eleni Koulourianos 

Mrs. Vickie Marienau 



PLEASE RETURN TO YOUR CHILD’S TEACHER BY FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 

I give permission for my child, , to 

participate in this writing study. 



Parent Signature 



Date 
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Parent Letter Requesting Binder 
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August 29, 2000 



Dear Parents, 

As part of our writing program this year, your child 
will create a writing portfolio. He/she will select various 
writing pieces to put in their portfolio throughout the 
year. 

You will need to purchase a 1-inch, 3-ring binder with 
a clear view cover. Your child may choose the color. 
Please send your binder in by Friday, September 1 st . 

Thank you for your help and support. 

Sincerely, 

Miss Koulourianos 
Mrs. Marienau 
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APPENDIX 0 

Proofreading/Editing Marks 




Add a word or words 



Omit a word or words 



Add a period 



took! 




Examples 

-A 



Add a comma 



O 






Start a new paragraph 




Correct the spelling 



Make a capital letter 1 Q 



o 



qr 




•• 



WRITING CHECKLIST 
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APPENDIX P 
Writing Checklist 



wj 

Q_ 






















Edit 






















Revise 






















4 - 

H- 

O 

S_ 

a> 

4— 

V) 

tH 






















Brainstorming 






















Title of Story 























APPENDIX Q 

Writing Web/Graphic Organizer 



Getting Started: 

Use the figure or web below to organize your ideas, 
you essay in the center circle. List supporting ideas 



Place the subject of 
in the circles around it. 



■ iu!r ms®® 
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APPENDIX R 

Writing Checklist-S* 1 Grade 

Writing Checklist 



vy-v^ni t 




Date 



I. I read my writing to myself to see if it made sense. 

2 . I used specific words to make my writing clearer. 
Examples: 

sprinted whispered Hershey bar cheese sandwich 



a reft 



a eeid 



a candy 



a lunch 



3. I read my story again to see where to stop for 

periods • question marks ? exclamation points ! 



M 

B 



A Writing Checklist 

(Grade 3 ) 



4. I crossed out extra words (and, then ) that I didn’t need. 



r 

l , 



V ' 



ERIC 



5. I used capital letters: 

at the beginning of each sentence 

for the first letter of each name 
for the word 1 

6. I looked for words that might be misspelled and tried 
to correct them. 
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APPENDIX S 

Editing Checklist-Upper Elementary 

Self-Assessment Checklist? 



Name 



Date 



Editing Checklist 

(Upper Elementary) 



Read your writing to see if you should answer Yes or No to 
each question. If your answer to a question is No, make the 
appropriate correction. 

1. Did I use complete sentences (no fragments)? 

2 . Does each sentence begin with a capital letter and end 
with a period, question mark, or exclamation point? 

3. Did I check to see that I have no run-on sentences? 

4 . Are my sentences logically organized into paragraphs? 

5. Did I check my spelling and make corrections? 

6 . Did I capitalize the names of people, places, and titles? 

7 . Did I use quotation marks around spoken words? 

8 . Did I use commas correctly? 



9 . Did I use apostrophes for contractions? 



lip 



10 . Did I use apostrophes to show possession? 



fcJSriS* GS#”* 
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Writing Conference Teacher Notes 
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Writing Conferences 

NAME: 




o 
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APPENDIX U 
Bio Poem 
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1. 1 st name only 

2. 4 adjectives that describe you 

3. Sibling of 

4. Lover of (3 things) 

5. Who feels (3 things) 

6. Who fears (3 things) 

7. Who'd like to see (3 things) 

8. Resident of (city and state) 

9. Last name 

EXAMPLE: Mrs. 

Loving, Caring, Organized, and Responsible 
Sibling of Tony 

Lover of chocolate. Matt, friends and family 
Who feels sad, anxious, and excited 
Who fears bugs, bees, and failure 
Who’d like to see Italy, world peace, and a successful year 
Resident of Rolling Meadows, Illinois 
Marienau 
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APPENDIX V 

Personal Narrative Graphic Organizer 



OPENING ACT 

CHOOSE ONE : Dialogue, Action, Question, Sound Effects, or 
Thoughts/Feelings 



FEELINGS 

Show-Don't Tell! 



SETTTN6: 



MAIN EVENT 

Choose only ONE EVENT! 



ENDING 



Memories, Feelings, Hopes/Wishes, Decisions 



-U 



o 

TT 
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APPENDIX W 

Narrative Writing Planning Sheet 

Narrative (Story) Writing Planning Sheet 




APPENDIX X 

Parent Handbook Cover Page 
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One responsibility of parents is to establish healthy 
goals , standards , and limits for their child, and this includes 
setting appropriate expectations for school achievement . w 

By: Carl Pickardt, Ph.D. 

Author of: 

Kfiy.s_tO-PeveJopinq Your Childs Self-Esteem 
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Tips for a Confident Writer 
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Evidence has proven that when parents play an active role in their child’s 
education the child will make tremendous gains. Parents must be a good role model 
for their child. Parents who read and write around their children demonstrate 
enjoyment and the process that is taken when reading and writing. Reading and 
, writing must be part of their daily lives and should be a special and entertaining part of 
playtime with children (Graves and Stuart 1985). 

What to do when your child brings home writing pieces from school. 

• show interest by responding to your child's writing positively 

• keep questions positive (for example say: “This sentence confused me." 
instead of: “This sentence is a mess, I can’t make this out.”) 

• pick one problem in your child’s writing piece and focus on that 
(examples: content, organization/paragraphing, final touches can 
include grammar) 

• main focus should not include grammar issues. Ideas and thoughts are more 
important in the writing process. Keep it for the very end of your time together. 



List of everyday activities to help your child Improve their writing 

• writing a letter (friend or family) 

• help with cooking (writing or reading a recipe) 

• writing grocery shopping (making a list or reading a list) 

• keeping a daily planner/calendar (at home) 

• writing journals/diaries 

• writing thank you notes (for gifts) 

• making lists ( birthday/holiday gifts, things to do) 



o 
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APPENDIX Z 

The Three Types of Writing 
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The students will share and reflect upon a significant 
experience they have had and record their reactions. 

The students are expected to describe the action and 
express their feelings. 

PERSUASIVE WRITING 

This type of writing assignment requires students to take 
a position and develop one side of an argument. A 
persuasive paper tells the writers feelings, lists reasons, 
and asks the reader to agree with them. 

EXPOSITORY WRITING 

Expository writing requires students to interpret, or 
describe something based upon background experiences 
or information provided in the prompt. 
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APPENDIX AA 




OPENING ACT 



□ Grab the reader's attention and get them 
interested! 

o Use dialogue, action, question, sound effects, or 
thoughts/feelings 

□ Tell the reader where you are and what the main 
character's goal is. 

□ Begin your story as close to the main event as 
possible. 

□ If the opening act is too long the audience gets 
restless. 



MAIN EVENT 

□ Choose ONE event to focus on 

□ Action 

□ Dialogue 

□ Description 

□ The main character's thoughts/feelings 

o Show-Don't Tell 

□ REMEMBER-No bed to bed stories! 




ENDING 

□ A memory of the main event 

□ The main character's feelings 

□ The main character's hopes/wishes 

□ A decision or defining action 
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Student Friendly Rubric: Narrative 
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KiD FRiENDLY RUBRiC 
Narrative 



Focus - 

• use reactions = show don't tell 

I was scared My hair stood on end. 

• has one inch picture frame 

• make subject clear - unifying event 

• stick to the experience throughout - the WHAT of the story 

• don't ramble 

Elaboration - 

• give specific details for each episode 

• use exciting words 

Organization - 

• has a plan - beginning, middle, end 

• use paragraphs - indent, more than one sentence 

• use transitions 

* vertical transitions - between paragraphs 

* horizontal transitions - glue within paragraphs 

• use sentence variety - more than simple sentences 
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APPENDIX CC 

Student Friendly Rubric: Persuasive/Expository 

KiD FRiENDLY RUBRIC 



Persuasive/Expositorv 
Focus - 

. • restate prompt/thesis/main idea in introduction or opening 

• give specific reasons 

• stick to the prompt/thesis/main idea 

• restate prompt and reasoning in a new way in conclusion 



Elaboration - 

• give specific details for each reason 

• use exciting words 



Organization - 

• has a plan 

• use paragraphs - indent, more than one sentence 

• use transitions 

* vertical transitions - between paragraphs 

* horizontal transitions - glue within paragraphs 120 

• use sentence variety - more than simple sentences 



APPENDIX DD 

“Musties”: Words that I Must Spell Correctly 





“Musties”: Words that 


I Must Spell Correctly 


a 


had 


most 


there 


about 


has 


my 


these 


after 


have 


no 


they 


all 


he 


not 


this 


an 


her 


now 


time 


and 


him 


of 


to 


are 


his 


on 


two 


as 


how 


one 


up 


at 


I 


only 


use 


be 


if 


or 


very 


been 


in 


other 


was 


but 


into 


out 


water 


by 


is 


over 


way 


called 


it 


people 


we 


can 


its 


said 


were 


could 


just 


see 


what 


do 


know 


she 


when 


did 


like 


so 


where 


down 


little 


some 


which 


each 


long 


than 


who 


find 


made 


that 


will 


first 


make 


the 


with 


for 


many 


their 


words 


from 


may 

more 


them 
then L 2 1 


would 

you 

your 
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A Guide to Narrative Writing 
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\ 

ityrite to Narrate 

T he goal of narrative writing is to tell stories. Narrative writing works best when it 
presents and develops a story in an organized manner. Narrative writing should 
carry readers along and make them want to know what will happen next. 

Narrative writing techniques focus on the effective use of basic stoiy elements — a set- 
ting in time and place, central characters, a plot, a conflict, and a resolution. Narrative 
writing needs a beginning, a middle, and an end, and many vivid details that bring the 
tale to life. 

Evaluation Tips 

There are many ways to evaluate students’ narrative writing. Here are some broad points 
to consider as you judge some or all of the writing activities in this section of the book: 

Does the narrative piece have — 

Q A clear beginning, middle, and end? 

Q A way to engage readers from the start? 

CD Specific characters, setting, and plot? 

Q Vivid details? 

O Realistic dialogue (if applicable)? 

□ A consistent point of view? 

CD Transitions and indications of order? 

CD Is the piece complete? 

CD Does it allow readers to follow a story? 

[D Does it reach its intended audience? 

L) Does it show planning and follow-through? 

□ Is the word choice thoughtful, precise, and descriptive? 

Q How are the mechanics (grammar, usage, spelling,- punctuation)? 
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T he goal of persuasive writing is to offer an opinion supported by facts. 

Persuasive writing attempts to convince the reader to agree with the author's 
point of view. Persuasive writing works best when facts and examples back up the 
author’s statements. 

Techniques of persuasive writing include the use of comparison and value words, such 
as better, more precise, or safest Persuasive writing must be logical and convincing, but 
to be most effective it should not hit the reader over the head! 

Evaluation Tips 

There are many ways to evaluate students' persuasive writing. Here sire some broad 
points to consider as you judge some or all of the writing activities in this section of 
the book: 

Does the persuasive piece have — 

CD A clear audience and purpose? 

CD A logical plan of organization? 

Q A focused argument? 

CD Support through examples, logic, data, or other details? 

Q A strong conclusion? 

— ) A reasonable and/or respectful tone? 

Q Is the piece complete? 

DJ Does it allow readers to evaluate the writer's point of view? 

Does it show planning and follow-through? 

Is the word choice thoughtful, precise, and persuasive? 

How are the mechanics (grammar, usage, spelling, punctuation)? 
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T he goal of expository writing is to give information. Expository writing may convey 
ideas, provide step-by-step directions, or explain how to complete a task. 

Expository writing must present facts and details in an orderly way; it should be 
extremely clear and informative. 

Techniques of expository writing include the use of transition words such as first, then, 
or finally, and graphic organizers such as tables, charts, graphs, or diagrams. 

' Expository writing needs well-structured paragraphs with topic sentences supported by 
details; it should be geared to meet the needs of a specific audience. 

Evaluation Tips 

There are many ways to evaluate students’ expository writing. Here are some broad points 
to consider as you judge some or all of the writing activities in this section of the book: 

Does the expository piece have — 

_J A stated purpose or clear focus? 

D A sensible plan of organization? 

A beginning, middle, and end? 

Q Paragraphs with main ideas and supporting details? 

Q Effective transitions? 

Q Thorough explanations? 

D Precise language? 

—I Accurate definitions? 
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Is the piece complete? 

Does it allow readers to get information clearly? 

Does it show planning and follow-through? 

Is the word choice thoughtful, precise, and informative? 

How are the mechanics (grammar, usage, spelling, punctuation)^ q ^ 
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Word Bank of 1200 
High-Frequency Writing Words 

Researchers over the years have carefully t a bulated the highest-utility writing words. There 
are only minor differences in word placement among the most respe c ted and massive studies, 
which serves to validate the totality of this research. The Spelling Sourcebook word bank of 
1200 higb-use writing words is a cross-referenced corapilanon of these word-frequency studies. 
At its base is the American Heritage Word Frequency Study (Carroll. Davies. Richman). 
However, several other valid studies significantly influenced die development of the word bank. 
These include the work of Gates, Horn, Rinsland, Greene and Loomer. Harris and Jacobson. 

Between frequencies 1-999, all words have been included in the Spelling Sourcebook word 
bank, regardless of their phonetic complexity. For frequencies 1000-1200, words have been 
edited to the word bank instrucdonally appropriate at the upper grade levels. Regu larly 
spelled words with few letters have been omitted from the word bank within these frequencies. 
In their place are the next words that occur consecutively in the frequency studies. This 
maintain* the integrity and consistency of the Spelling Sourcebook word bank , accurately 
indi cating the relative frequency of use of the words listed. As a result, the word bank provides 
appropriate spelling words for the lower, as well as the upper grade levels. 

This word bank is the source for the Core Words (see Article 2, page 9) and Priority Words 
(see Article 8, page 33, and Article 9, page 39). The words in the bank are listed in the order of 
their frequency of use in everyday writing. Words decrease in writing utility as the word 
numbers increase. Since the is the most frequently used word in our language, its number is 
one (1) in the word bank. The ref o re , knowing how to spell the should provide a writer with 
more spelling power than knowing how to spell any other word, save the writer s own name. 
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1113 


progress 


1161 


influence 


970 


tomorrow 


1018 


continue 


1066 


favorite 


1114 


altogether 


1162 


cancel 


971 


drove 


1019 


potatoes 


1067 


settled 


1115 


activities 


1163 


audience 


972 


population 


1020 


receive 


1068 


telephone 


1116 


article 


1164 


apartment 


973 


finish 


1021 


design 


1069 


repeat 


1117 


equipment 


1165 


worse 


974 


station 


1022 


president 


1070 


prepare 


1118 


discuss 


1166 


tTMwp^fTmfinn 


975 


shook 


1023 


charge 


1071 




1119 


healthy 


1167 


frozen 


976 


stage 


1024 


mistake 


1072 


avenue 


1120 


perfect 


1168 


waste 


977 


oxygen 


1025 


hospital 


1073 


newspaper 


1121 


recognize 


1169 


couple 


978 


poem 


1026 


remain 


1074 


actually 


1122 


frequently 


1170 


function 


979 


solution 


1027 


service 


1075 


employee 


1123 


character 


1171 


connect 


980 


burn 


1028 


increase 


1076 


review 


1124 


personal 


1172 


project 


981 


cent 


1029 


students 


1077 


convince 


1125 


disappear 


1173 


pronounce 


982 


electricity 


1030 


insects 


1078 


. allowed 


1126 


success 


1174 


offered 


983 


everybody 


1031 


address 


1079 


nobody 


1127 


traffic 


1175 


apply 


984 


rate 


1032 


sincerely 


1080 


details 


1128 


yesterday 


1176 


improve 


985 


dust 


1033 


dollars 


1081 


muscles 


1129 


situation 


1177 


stomach 


986 


worth 


1034 


belong 


1082 


model 


1130 


realize 


1178 


collect 


987 


community 


1035 


bottle 


1083 


climate 


1131 


mesaage 


1179 


prevent 


988 


captain 


1036 


flight 


1084 


coffee 


1132 


recently 


1180 


courage 


989 


bus 


1037 


forget 


1085 


whenever 


1133 


account 


1181 


occur 


990 


protect 


1038 


bicycle 


1086 


serious 


1134 


physical 


1182 


foreign 


991 


cook 


1039 


secret 


1087 


angle 


1135 


neighbor 


1183 


quality 


992 


raise 


1040 


soldier 


1088 


feather 


1136 


excited 


1184 


terrible 


993 


further 


1041 


silent 


1089 




1137 


whisper 


1185 


instrument 


994 


steam 


1042 


structure 


1090 


dictionary 


1138 


available 


1186 


balance 


995 


guide 


1043 


height 


1091 


ordinary 


1139 


college 


1187 


ability 


996 


discover 


1044 


observe 


1092 


extra 


1140 


furniture 


1188 


strange 


997 


plain 


1045 


indicate 


1093 


rough 


1141 


leather 


1189 


rhythm 


998 


usual 


1046 


railroad 


1094 


library 


1142 


husband 


1190 


avoid 


999 


seat 


1047 


knife 


1095 


condition 


1143 


principal 


1191 


daily 


1000 


accept 


1048 


married 


1096 


arrived 


1144 


medicine 


1192 


identity 


1001 


police 


1049 


suggested 


1097 


located 


1145 


excellent 


1193 


standard 


1002 


consider 


1050 


entered 


1098 


program 


1146 


operation 


1194 


combine 


1003 


dozen 


1051 


magazine 


1099 


pencil 


1147 


council 


1195 


attached 


1004 


baseball 


1052 


agree 


1100 


tongue 


1148 




1196 


frighten 


1005 


rubber 


1053 


fifty 


1101 


title 


1149 


organize 


1197 


social 


1006 


symbol 


1054 


escape 


1102 


enemy 


1150 


coocem 


1198 


factory 


1007 


support 


1055 


threw 


1103 


garage 


1151 


barbecue 


1199 


license 


1008 


exactly 


1056 


planet 


1104 


lose 


1152 


accident 


1200 


recommend 
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How can the Core 
Words he divided by 
grade levels? 




Following arc two examples of the many different ways the words could be divided 
consecutively among grade levels to customize the program to meet various needs. 



Example 1: 

grade 1 word frequencies 1-30 

grade 2 word frequencies 31-130 

grade 3 word frequencies 131-265 

grade 4 word frequencies 2 66-400 

grade 5 word frequencies 401-600 

grade 6 word frequencies 601-800 

grade 7 word frequencies 801-1000 

grade 8 word frequencies 1001-1200 



(30 words) 
(100 words) 
(135 words) 
(135. words) 
(200 words) 
(200 words) 
(200 words) 
(200 words) 



A s pellin g program that encompasses only grades 1-6 does not need to 
accommodate all 1200 words within grades 1-6. j^j8j|waj[s > be ^f tq tffflfifa 
words we. n tKa " to teach many words p oorly . Effective spelling instruction i s not 

“covering” long lists of words. 

Example 2 reflects Core Words drawn from a smaller word bank— just the first 
800 of the 1200 total words in the word h a n k. 



Example 2: 

grade 1 word frequencies 1-25 

grade 2 word frequencies 26-115 

grade 3 word frequencies 1 16-250 

grade 4 word frequencies 251-400 

grade 5 word frequencies 401-600 

grade 6 word frequencies 601-800 



(25 words) 
(90 words) 
(135 words) 
(150 words) 
(200 words) 
(200 words) 



Once the n um ber of Core Words has been determined and divided by grade level 
using the Spelling Sourcebook word bank as the resource, teachers can be presented 
with their new Core Word Curriculum. 'Pje^Cog^tolds arc a CUf?ti)mi7rd set nf 
words divide by grade l evel to accommodate a sp ecific group of program users. 
The divisions for the customized set of Core Words should be recorded 

here as a resource for teachers using the program: 



How has my school or 
school district divided 
the Core Words for 

teachers? 




The Core Words by Grade Level 
grades word frequencies number of words 
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APPENDIX II 

Persuasive Writing Outline 

PERSUASIVE WRITING OUTLINE 



PARAGRAPH 

Topic Sentence 

#1 Reason #1 

Reason #2 

Reason #3 

Reason #1 

#2 Detail 

Detai I 

Detai I 

Reason #2 

#3 Detail 

Deta i I 

Detail 

Reason #3 

#4 Detail 

Detail 

Detail 

Topic Sentence 

#5 Reason #1 

Reason #2 

Reason #3 

Conclusion Sentence 



a 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX JJ 
Persuasive Plan Sheet 



123 



Persuasive Plan Sheet 



i(\teidufcHar\ 




(LoftClUVtA 



O 

ERLC 
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APPENDIX KK 
Persuasive Planning Guide 
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PERSUASIVE PLANNING GUIDE 

TITLE: 

I. Many people believe 

I think 



_. Argument A 
Argument B 
Argument C 



II. Argument A 

W 

1 . 



j. 

HI. Argument B 
1 . 

2 . 

j. 

IV. Argument C 

i. 





t V. Restate 3 Argument 




to 



APPENDIX LL 
Expository Writing Outline 

EXPOSITORY WRITING OUTLINE 



PARAGRAPH 

Topic Sentence 

#1 Fact/Step #1 

Fact/Step #2 

Fact/Step #3 

Fact/Step #1 

#2 Detail 

De ta i I 

Deta i I 

Fact/Step #2 

#3 Detail 

Deta i I 

De ta i I 

Fact/Step #3 

#4 Detail 

Detail 

Detail 

Topic Sentence 

#5 Fact/Step #1 

Fact/Step #2 

Fact/Step #3 

Conclusion Sentence 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX MM 
Expository Planning Guide 
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EXPOSITORY PLANNING GLIDE 



TITLE 

I. Who_ 
What_ 
When_ 
Where 
Whv_ 
How 



Main Idea A 

Main Idea B 

Main Idea C_ 

II. Main Idea A: 

1 . 



HI. Main Idea B: 

1 . 



IV. Main Idea C: 
1 . 



V. Restate 3 Main Ideas 



o 
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APPENDIX NN 
Post-test Narrative Prompt 
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W.O.W. DAY 
NARRATIVE PROMPT 
Posttest February 2001 

Describe a time in your life when you felt scared. 
What was your reaction? How did you feel? 
Describe what happened. Be sure to SHOW your 
feelings throughout your story. 

You may use this paper for any pre-writing 
activities. Try your best! 
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Post- Survey Parent Letter 
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Dear Parents, 



February 16, 2001 



The final days of our research project for our master's 
program through St. Xavier University are fast approaching. As 
part of the follow up portion of the data collection of the writing 
research, we would like to again have your opinion and feelings 
about your child's writing performance. Please complete the 
enclosed writing survey and return it to school by Tuesday, 
February 20 th . All of your responses are, of course, strictly 
confidential. 

We both thank you for your ever-constant support and 
cooperation. By working together, we feel that this experience 
has been a success. 



Sincerely, 




Miss Eleni Koulourianos 
Countryside School 

Mrs. Vickie Marienau 
Lines School 



o 
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APPENDIX PP 
Post-Parent Writing Survey 
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Parent Name: Date: 

Student's Name: 

Parent Writing Survey-February 

For each item circle your response: 

1. Does your child write at home beyond required homework? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

2. Do you encourage your child to write at home? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

3. Does your child enjoy writing letters, stories, poems, etc.? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

4. Do you talk about your child's writing with him/her? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

5. Do you enjoy writing letters, stories, poems, etc. at home? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

6. Does your child see you writing at home? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

7. Do you provide writing materials for your child? 

almost always sometimes almost never 
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8. Are you available to assist your child with rewriting if 
necessary? 

almost always sometimes almost never 

9. What type of change have you seen in your child’s 
motivation towards writing thus far? 

positive change no change negative change 

10. Do you feel your child's writing has: 

improved stayed the same decreased 



Please comment on any of the writing experiences your child has 
had this year. 



o 
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APPENDIX QQ 

Parent Portfolio Letter: 3 rd Grade 
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Dear Parents, 




As you know, your child is participating in an exciting 
new writing experience this year. The students have 
been working hard developing their writing skills through 
various activities. In addition, your child has been 
putting together a collection of his/her writing pieces in 
their writing portfolio. 

Periodically, throughout the rest of the school year, 
I will be sending home your child's writing portfolio. I 
would like you to review the contents of the portfolio and 
share comments and observations about your child's work 
with them. 

After your child has shared their writing portfolio 
with you, please complete the PQP ref lection sheet. Your 
child will explain to you what a PQP is. 

The ultimate goal is for us to work together to help 
your child grow as a writer. Sharing and reflecting is an 
extremely important component of our writer's workshop 
process. 

Thank you in advance for your help and support. 

Your child will benefit greatly from this time you will 
spend with them. 
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Sincerely, 
Mrs. Marienau 
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APPENDIX RR 

Parent Portfolio Letter: 5 th Grade 




Dear Parents, ' ■ 

As you know, your child is participating in an exciting new writing 
experience this year. The students have been working hard developing 
their writing through various activities. In addition, your child has 
been putting together a collection of his/her writing pieces in their 
writing portfolio. 

Periodically, throughout the rest of the school year, I will be 
sending home your child's writing portfolio. I would like you to review 
the contents of the portfolio and share comments and observations 
about your child's work with them. 

After your child has shared their writing portfolio with you, 
please complete the Praise, Question, and Suggestion reflection sheet. 
Your child will explain the reflection format to you. If you still have 
questions please refer to the purple parent handbook that was given to 
you at parent/teacher conferences or call me here at Countryside. 

The ultimate goal is for us to work together to help your child 
grow as a writer. Sharing and reflecting is an extremely important 
component of our writers workshop process. 

Thank you in advance for your help and support. Your child will 
benefit greatly from this time you will spend with them. 




Sincerely, 

Miss Koulourianos 
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APPENDIX SS 
Thoughts and Goals 
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THOUGHTS: 

The title of the writing piece I like the best is 



because 



I worked my hardest on 

One thing I have learned about narrative writing 
is 



GOALS: 

Two things I want to work on are: 

1 . 



2 . 
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APPENDIX TT 
Parent PQP 
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Child's Name: Date: 

Parent's Name: 



Praise: 





Question: 



Polish: 
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APPENDIX UU 

Parent Letter: Pen Pal Celebration 



March 12, 2001 



Dear Third traders, 

The time has finally arrived! You are going to meet 
your pen pals from Miss Koulourianos' 5 th grade class at 
Countryside School! We will be going to Countryside 
School on FRIDAY, MARCH 16 th . We will leave school at 
approximately 10:15am and return to school at 1:30pm. 

Miss Koulourianos and I have planned many fun 
activities for you and your pen pals. We will be sharing 
our writing portfolios with each other and eat lunch 
together. Along with many other surprises... 

On Friday, you will need to bring your lunch in a 
brown paper bag. If you normally buy your lunch at 
school, you will need to bring one from home. 

I hope you are excited because your pen pals can't 
wait to meet all of you! 



Mrs. Marienau 



APPENDIX W 
Find a Pen Pal Search 
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Find a Pen Pal who... Pen Pal's Name 



...is an only child. 




...can play a musical instrument. 




...is able to swim. 




...can make a basket from the 
free-throw line. 




...has a birthday the same month 
as you. 




...can roll their tongue. 




...has hit a homerun. 




...hates vegetables. 




...enjoys singing. 




...has read at least one of the 
Harry Potter books. 




...has a dog or cat. 




...has broken a bone. 




...has been to Disney Quest. 




...can speak a foreign language. 
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